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I po not say that no man is worth consideration who does not 
live on his own fifty acres of meadow and cabbage garden, 
and who cannot fairly and clearly trace his pedigree back to a 
grandfather sitting on the same county bench as that which he 
himself adorns; but I do say, most emphatically, that there is a 
certain polish of thought and expression, an inner grace of mind 
and manner, only to be acquired by living in the same village, 
hunting with the same hounds, and consorting with the same 
people for the term of your natural life, which we, who are 
unhappily forced to move about the world, now here and now 
there, and never able to be fixed for twenty years at a stretch, must 
admire if we cannot hope to emulate. And this slowly matured 
charm was possessed in-full measure by the gentlemen followers 
of the North-East Mudshire Hounds. 

If I say that the country is bounded on the east by that sea- 
coast on which stands the flourishing town of Whitmouth, and 
that the extreme north-west corner, running out like the spout 
of a teapot, cuts into another country, which, famous itself, 
‘marches’ with perhaps the most famous country in the shires, 
I shall have sufficiently indicated its situation and its respecta- 
bility. When, with regard to half a dozen of your meets, you 
can truthfully speak of the danger of clashing with the ——, 
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no man need be ashamed of hunting with you, or, what is more 
to the purpose, take shame in saying he has done so. 

I think the North-East Mudshire quite understood this, 
because, from their conversation, that peril of clashing appeared 
to be the ever-present dread of their lives. The average muster 
at a North-East Mudshire popular appointment was, say, 125 
to 150; while, at meets within easy reach of Whitmouth, the 
number of horse people frequently touched 200, and the crowd 
on wheels, including those of public coaches and char-d-bancs, 
was, according to the local papers, ‘ phenomenal,’ ‘ colossal,’ ‘ in- 
conceivable,’ and—‘ big.’ But it was only when ‘the élite of our 
fashionable watering-place’ might be expected to show in any 
force, that the ‘Whitmouth Times and Courier’ sent forth its 
reporter on the office bike to chronicle the sporting tale. 
Naturally nobody cared what the ‘Courier’ thought or said 
about the pursuit, into what gross spew-holes of error the reporter 
fell, what a quagmire of nonsense the printer afterwards made 
of his notes. Certainly not. If you really want to know what 
happens and how things are done in North-East Mudshire, read 
‘ Sandwich-Case ’ in the ‘ Field,’ any week you like, for that able 
historian is a regular follower. I suppose few critics—I mean 
your real, literary, paid, quarterly review critics—would 
venture to say that ‘Sandwich-Case’ cannot write to hounds, 
whatever may be hinted about his riding. While for drawing up 
an accurate, comprehensive, properly spelt list of names of those 
present when the fox is found, ‘Sandwich-Case’ is generally 
admitted to be a master of his craft. 

And to enable a stranger to obtain a just notion of the class 
of country, the style of the hunt, the sort of sport one may hope 
for, what can be more important than this work of ‘ Sandwich- 
Case ’—a really reliable list of names ? 

Names never deceive. Show me the dramatis persone, and 
I will tell you your drama. Give me the names in the lobbies, 
and I will declare the origin of all this cross-voting. Say who 
was there, and I will almost guess what you had for dinner. 
Unflinching, unbending, not to be glozed over or smoothed away, 
the names speak the plain unvarnished truth; and, when once 
you have learnt to read them, nothing else is worth considering. 
‘ One of the most brilliant gatherings of the season,’ says the 
‘Daily Female.’ ‘All fashionable London seemed crowded into 
Mrs. Von Rotter’s reception rooms.’ Well! go on reading. I 
wait. ‘Noticeable among the throng were Mrs. Fudge, Lady 
Foodle, Major-General Bunkom,’ &c. &. Pooh! The empty 
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fraud is betrayed in an instant by that miserable trio of 
names. 

But if, in social matters, names are pregnant with meaning, 
in the world of sport they are infinitely bigger in import. Quite 
apart from the men and women they represent, the names them- 
selves have such a character and individuality that, seen for 
the first time, it is difficult not to at once realise their weight and 
their value. This is not easy to explain, but it is a fact which 
undoubtedly exists. It is some subtle connexion between the 
fitness of things for the use to which they are by chance put; 
some unexplained link between the first sound of things and 
the ultimate sense of things, which we intuitively feel but about 
which we cannot reason. 

As the commonest example, I will take the sport of pigeon- 
shooting. Why is it that to successfully shoot pigeons out of 
traps, a double-barrelled name is almost as essential as a double- 
barrelled gun? Absurd! And yet who will deny it? Who will 
not, instinctively, expect a Mr. Grasser-Grasser or a Captain 
Purdey-Stock to account for more consecutive birds than a mere 
Mr. Plugg? 

As to the chase: we all know that colonels—a lot of | 
colonels—indicate heavy going, that majors mean mud Wi may 
be only an association of ideas). But who can explain why 
admirals go with stone walls, while, oddly enough, generals are 
found in most profusion on light dry soils and good galloping 
grass lands? Can any old hunting man throw doubt on this? 
Then in the matter of smartness. Show me the list. Peers 
of the realm, up to and including dukes, astounding as it may 
appear, count for nothing. They hunt on or about their own 
land. But the courtesy titles—Lords Adolphus and Loftus and 
so forth—mean flying. With no load of duties to weigh them 
down, no handicap of fortune to stop them, they are free to go 
the pace in all departments of life, and, indeed, are proverbially 
known for going it. And, above all, strange and outlandish 
names mark the very cream of the sport. When your list 
contains such names as Count Bowowowski, Baron St. Barbe 
de Wire, Mr. G. Washington Thruster, Mr. Melton Moses, 
&c. &c., you have touched the high-water mark of fashion and 
fox-hunting. For these are the distinguished travellers who 
have come all the way from Vienna, Brussels, Boston, Jerusalem 
to see the fun, and you may be sure that, after such journeys, 
only the best is good enough for them. 

Well, with ws (I had the honour to bea vedas of the North- 
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East Mudshire Hunt Club for two years) we had a fair sprinkling 
of generals and one Lord Augustus, but it must be confessed 
that we never had a foreigner emonget us till the day that the 
Princess came out. 

It was our genial, wheezing, fat-faced Horton who brought 
the news over from Whitmouth. He had read it in the 
‘Whitmouth Courier.’ She was coming out next week. Charley 
Gorsebrake, Reggie Firwood, and Captain Whistler—certainly 
our three most accomplished performers—who were helping each 
other to light their cigarettes, turned round and denied it flatly. 
Was it likely ? Or, supposing that the Princess had any intention 
of coming, would not Lora Whitmouth have been informed? Or, 
if the thing was to leak out through the press, would not 
‘ Sandwich-Case’ have got wind of it before that wretched rag the 
‘Courier ’ ? 

My Lord of Whitmouth, heavy, middle-aged, but most noble 
in appearance, riding up at the moment, was appealed to. 
‘ Sandwich-Case,’ light and quick of eye, joining the group, was 
questioned. Neither had heard anything about it. 

‘She was out three days with the Quorn last week,’ said 
the historian. ‘And went great guns,’ Whissendine says. ‘ But 
according to yesterday's “ Morning Post ” she’s indisposed.’ 

‘P’r’aps she’s coming ’ere for ’er ’ealth,’ cried Mr. Horton, 
eagerly, and Lord Whittmouth shivered, while the literary gentle- 
man smiled in a pitying manner. 

It is an extraordinary thing nowadays to find a man of decent 
means and decent up-bringing persistently going short with 
his aspirates, but this was unhappily the case with poor Mr. 
Horton. 

We were not proud of him. Indeed, to say truth, he was the 
only subscriber and follower of whom we were heartily ashamed. 
He was a heavy man of about thirty-five, with a fat, smiling 
face, queer little bright eyes, and a very small nose, which was. 
not absolutely straight, and from beneath which there projected 
a stubby roll of sandy moustache. The grossness of this. 
moustache further diminished his insignificant. nose, rendering it 
lamentably inadequate for the broad full face. He was a great 
sufferer from asthma, but pursued with tremendous vigour, and 
as, when the view holloa and the answering horn announced 
that the game was on foot, he had not sufficient breath to sound 
the H in front of his own name, it was really womerful how 


he contrived to live through a good thing without suffoca- 
tion. 
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I think he was the worse-dressed man that ever threw his 
leg across a saddle and rode forth to meet a strange pack of 
hounds. So when he appeared one day at the head of the sea- 
side contingent in a shocking old red coat, his piqué tie with the 
huge intaglio of a fox’s mask riding under his left ear, his cord 
breeches rucking out of his concertina’d top-boots, and seven 
great pearl buttons showing on one side and six on the other, it 
is not surprising that he was condemned on sight, and for weeks 
afterwards severely left alone. It was not that he possessed 
none of that charm to which allusion has been made, for that was 
only to be expected. He really seemed impossible, and not to be 
tolerated even by modest visitors on probation, like myself, and 
how much more intolerable must he have seemed to the real native- 
born gentry! But the curious thing was that the man appeared 
to be totally unconscious of the crushing treatment which he was 
receiving. Had he ridden apart and in silence for a year or two 
—content to play a waiting game, as Firwood aptly said—he 
might have slowly won his way through the barriers very 
naturally and properly erected against him, and to him one day, 
as to the poor Snob of the fable, somebody might have said, 
‘ Pethaps, sir, you would like to dine with me,’ and victory, after 
an uphill fight, would have been his. 

But no, instead of waiting he actually asked ws to dine with 
him over at the club at Whitmouth, and fatuously promised us 
a good dinner if we came. This, and the fact that he called 
people by their names, no Mister or Captain, but just the name 
as soon as he picked it up—as ‘I say, Gorsebrake,’ ‘ Mornin’, 
Firwood,’ and so on—first made it clear that, whatever we might 
think, he supposed himself to be a gentleman, and in a manner 
the social equal of the whole field. This mental attitude seemed 
ludicrous, but yet must have some basis or reason, so we set 
ourselves to make inquiries, and finally discovered that so far as 
being the son of decent folk (I think his father was an artillery 
colonel), and having a fair competence to support existence, the 
fellow really had some claim to back his pretensions. It made 
no difference to the native-born, strong in the feeling of two 
generations behind them, but it saved one from flushing or 
grasping one’s crop near the handle when he suddenly addressed 
one without the prefix of ceremony. It need hardly be said that 
we did not go and dine to play bridge (of which game he was 
always talking), to meet the parson and the doctor, and, for all we 
knew, the auctioneer as well. 

He had been with us two years now, and was a familiar 
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figure, only necessary to be explained away when strangers 
visited us. Everybody else knew all about him—that he sub- 
. scribed handsomely, that the two blundering bays were his own, 
and that for the rest he relied on Bishop, the well-known 
Whitmouth jobmaster. We all believed, or pretended to believe, 
that he summered his private cattle in the bathing machines 
on Whitmouth sands, and he was now universally known as 
‘the Claimant,’ which nickname he had earned by his own pro- 
nunciation of his name. 

‘You may take it or leave it,’ said Mr. Horton, laughing. 
‘ But it’s a fact, and I’ll tell you for why.’ 

‘For why!’ The literary gentleman contorted his face as 
though taken with a twinge of toothache. My lord dimly felt 
that the turn of speech was inelegant—too colloquial; but the 
barbarism flew over the heads of the other gentlemen like a wild 
bird, unheeded or out of their range. 

‘Tl tell you for why. Parker—you know—of the Bank, 
was playing pills with Brown, the manager of the Grand, and he 
told him straight he’d let ’is ’ole first floor to ’er and ’er people.’ 

‘Well, I have heard nothing, so far,’ said Lord Whitmouth, 
modestly. It seemed hardly probable that royalty would visit 
his territory without apprising him of its coming. 


‘They say she’s a very good-looking woman—for a princess,’ 


said Captain Whistler, puffing his cigarette languidly. 

‘Aren’t they all princesses on the Continent—or grand 
duchesses ?’ asked Mr. Horton—but this time he had blundered 
badly. 

‘Now of all the silly, ignorant superstitions,’ said Major 
Gaddesden, severely, ‘and the one that dies hardest—it is that 
insular and preposterous notion.’ 

Major Gaddesden had joined in unobserved, and he was full 
of this unfounded rumour about the Princess Aurelia. The 
Major was known to have a library of peerages and kindred 
works, and to have taken praiseworthy trouble in mastering their 
contents. When a man is himself the cousin of a peer and his 
wife’s family contains two baronets, he must be mean-spirited 
indeed if he shirks the study of the orders with which he is 
connected, or belittles the importance of the honours borne by 
those to whom he is by birth akin. 

Well, we knew old Gaddesden ‘could spike any paper on 
Debrett that ever was set,’ but we did not know that, in a 
healthy thirst for still more knowledge, he had not long since 
adorned his shelves with an ‘ Almanach de Gotha.’ 
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He gave it us now—premiére partie, branche regnante, ligne 
directe, &c.—with a masterly exposition of his studies which 
ought to have made ‘the Claimant’ reel from his saddle in 
shame. 

Addressing his lordship, but talking at Mr. Horton, he 
sketched the splendours of that royal house and quoted his 
authority twenty times ina minute. His ‘ Gotha’ told him what 
every child who remembered his history should know, that they 
had swayed their heavy sceptre over half the known world. 
That they had been emperors of emperors, holding courts of, 
kings, and only admitting the ruck of reigning princes to an 
outer feasting—a sort of tenants’ ball of minor potentates. 
The wonder and pomp of it all had slipped from them, century 
by century, but still, think, only think, of what they hold to this 
day. And as to this lady—the Princess Aurelia, Amelia, Aspasia, 
&c. &c., in the direct line—royal and imperial—closely related to 
our own Royal Family—with a husband standing three from a 
throne, &c. &c. &e. 


‘Oh dear! Is she married?’ asked Mr. Horton, with ill- 
judged levity. ‘Then we ’aven’t a chance, any of us.’ 

‘She is married to a Grand Duke—I forget the name for the 
moment.’ 

‘Then why is she called Princess, instead of Grand 
Duchess?’ asked Mr. Horton, unabashed. ‘Don’t Goethe ex- 
plain that ?’ 

‘Well, she was born an Arch-Duchess.’ 

‘Then why isn’t she called arch? But that don’t sound 
respectful.’ 

‘She is currently spoken of as the Princess Aurelia,’ said 
Gaddesden solemnly, ‘instead of being indicated by any higher 
title, because—well, because, being of the “ Imperial family,” and 
in the direct line, she is, so to speak, one of the princesses of the 
er—er—reigning house.’ 

‘You’ve put it in a nutshell,’ said Horton, laughing ; and the 
Major pulled his old grey horse round and away, with an irritated 
jerk of the rein. 

‘ But—’ere—I say, Gaddesden, you haven’t told us if she is 
ever goin’ to beemperor. Has the St. Gothard Calendar left that 
bit out ?’ 

And Mr. Horton laughed and caught his breath in laughing, 
and began to cough and wheeze in the clutch of an asthmatic 
spasm. The Whitmouth people—members of that awful club 
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where the Claimant played his snooker and his bridge, the parson, 
the auctioneer and the doctor—always said that, but for this 
chronic asthma, he could have sounded his aspirates as clearly 
and as well as you or I. But Major Gaddesden said, ‘ No, sir, it 
is not asthma. It is innate vulgarity.’ 


She was out. The Princess had come, like a bolt from the 
blue—without beat of drum or sound of clarion, or even a note of 
warning to Lord Whitmouth, she was among us. According to 
the newspaper she had been here, there, and everywhere during 
the last few days. She had found the climate too severe and 
hurried back to Paris; she had contracted a chill while hunting 
with the Belvoir and had been lent Osborne as a mild place to 
recover in; she had been shopping in London incognito, as the 
papers will have it, and had spent one whole afternoon in Bond 
Street and Piccadilly without being recognised ; she had certainly. 
been to Windsor to dine and sleep; her own physician, Herr 
Griibenschtickler, had been seen at Brighton, Torquay and 
Whitmouth, testing the quality of the air with a most delicate and 
elaborate instrument of his own invention, and for which he had 
been given the black and the blue, and the purple eagle decora- 
tion. But now she was on Holborough Common, on a brown 
horse, at some distance from the hounds and surrounded, at a 
respectful distance, by such a crowd as no meet of the N.-E. M. 
had ever yet produced. 

There had been no time to consult her convenience as to the 
place of meeting. Holborough old gate, on the common, nine 
miles out from Whitmouth, had been duly advertised, and neither 
the Master nor anybody else knew that she had really arrived at 
the Grand till the night before. Looking round at the throng 
gathered together in the bright sunlight of the February morning, 
it occurred to everybody that it was lucky a fine open space had 
been selected and no narrow site nearer the town, or danger 
to life and limb might have ensued. Whitmouth had evidently 
suspended business for the day, every hunter from the stables of 
‘our fellow-townsman,’ Bishop, was out; the four-horse char-d- 
bancs and wagonettes had been brought forth out of season and 
were all well loaded; while from every Bell and George and 
Dragon of the hinterland there came rumbling the broughams 
and barouches of hired ceremony. 

And the gentlemen followers of the N.-E. M.? Well, we 
did our best. There was no stint of new hats and fresh scarlet, 
of orchid button-hole or doeskin gloves. Taken unawares, we 
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did all that was possible in the time. With Lord Whitmouth it 
was a case of noblesse oblige. By nature quite unostentatious, 
he was not, strictly speaking, a two-horse man at all. But when 
we saw him coming down the road on his coach, the wheelers 
showing bold and fair between the straggling leaders, till the 
whole thing looked like a noble four abreast, we felt that he 
was indeed making an effort, and were prepared for the three 
mounted grooms and the two behind the coach. Nobody till 
that day believed that Whitmouth could drive four-in-hand, or 
that he possessed five of those old orange and blue liveries, with 
boots and men to match. . 

‘She has two counts with her,’ people were saying. ‘ Both 
the men with moustaches are counts. The one with the tuft 
on his chin is the Queen’s equerry, lent her while she stays in 
England.’ 

‘Oh yes, to be sure,’ said Lord Whitmouth. ‘Sir Arthur 
Chough! The one with the tuft, yes, yes,’ and he hoisted him- 
self on to his horse, while the heaviest of his orange and blue 
attendants hung with all his weight on the off-side stirrup- 
leather. 

As I have said, there was a wide circle about her, a circle 
described by respect and guarded by good manners. There were 
no police. And, in the middle of the circle, she sat on her 
splendid brown horse talking to the hawk-nosed, moustachioed 
counts, with Sir Arthur, the English equerry, and several black- 
coated grooms and led horses all about her. Grooms and noble- 
men were sober and severe as to garb. It was only the number 
that made it ‘look like a circus,’ as Horton remarked. Of course 
the Claimant must come out in the worst of those terrible red 
coats, stained and faded to an incredible purple by the sea air 
creeping into his chest of drawers, rather than by field service. 
For the honour of the country he really might have stayed away. 
His absence would have been more valuable than the presence of 
his lordship’s coach. 

Well, all eyes, in the moments of wandering from her were on 
Whitmouth, as the most locally important of the many locally 
important people present. As though drawn by an invisible 
string he very soon began to sidle and twist into the charmed 
circle; and it seemed almost that the horse and not the rider 
was forcing his way towards the august little group. Then it 
seemed that Sir Arthur suddenly rode out as though to stop him, 
as might a mounted policeman. Words were exchanged and we 
held our breath ; and then, what everybody had been expecting—- 
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naturally and very properly counting on—happened. Lord 
Whitmouth was presented to the Princess. 

She bowed gravely, made a remark, then smiled, and as she 
smiled, she showed some small and beautifully white and 
‘regular’ teeth ; and then, almost immediately, with an inclina- 
tion of the head, she half turned and went on talking to the 
counts. 

Sir Arthur closed in very like a policeman, and his lordship 
drew back, pulling hard at his horse and backing away slowly 
and heavily. To all the world it seemed that Lord Whitmouth 
was surprised by and unprepared for the shortness of the 
audience and the abruptness of the dismissal. Somehow it was 
felt that a man of his rank might, if one may so express it, have 
almost hob-nobbed with her for a bit, and that she could not 
know what and who he was; but with this natural feeling of 
disappointment, there was the sense that his lordship himself 
had been somehow wanting in dignity and lacking in ease of 
deportment. For a man who has the entrée of the Court of 
St. James’s and who constantly avails himself of it (for you can’t 
read of a Levee without seeing Whitmouth’s name), the sidling 
and the backing and the bowing had been overdone. As a 
courtier and welcomer of princesses his lordship had failed. 
That was the prevailing feeling, and it found expression on all 
sides in the most ridiculous and fanciful fashion. 

‘I tell you there’s a wider difference in rank between him and 
her than there is between me and that coachman. She thinks 
herself as much above him as you do above a railway guard !’ 

There was a crowded char-d-banc immediately behind me 
and I heard the animated conversation of the passengers—high 
up, like the voices of an aerial chorus. That was the sort of 
thing, but I did not listen attentively, I was too much interested 
by what the equerry was saying to Lord Whitmouth. 

‘Then if you are not, who is the Master? I thought you were 
the Master of the Hounds,’ Sir Arthur Chough was saying, 
rather testily. ‘Yes, by all means. If you'll be so kind as to 
bring him over.’ 

Now our worthy Master, although he and his ancestors 
had ever been of immense local importance, was one of the 
least assuming of men. He was a tall young bachelor of forty 
with a very red complexion, and hair and moustache of so light 
a flaxen as at times to look like cotton-wool, and he had, I know, 
been quaking in his long boots and glancing apprehensively over 
his shoulders in heavy dread of the honour almost certainly in 
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store for him. Yet, if ever there was a man full and running 
over with the peculiar local charm, it was he. 

There was no undue cringing and bowing from the Master as 
Lord Whitmouth brought him across and gave him in charge of 
the mounted policeman. 

‘An English country gentleman needn’t be afraid of nobody, 
no matter how high they are,’ cried a voice in the air, changing 
the tune for the whole chorus. 

He sat square and straight on his horse, and lifted his velvet 
cap just sufficiently to show a small bald patch in the sunlight, 
while Sir Arthur rattled through the ceremony. She made the 
same slight inclination of the head, said something, and then our 
straining eyes caught the glitter of the little white teeth as she 
smiled pleasantly. 

‘We'll draw the bog first,’ said the Master to the Princess, in 
his fine open-air voice, pointing with his whip to the distant 
slope of the hill; ‘we ought to find one there.’ 

And then he wheeled his horse outward, giving her the fullest 
measure of back view possible, and jogged back to his hounds 
to start the business of the day. 


Everybody knows what happens on these occasions when all 
nerves are strained to show sport for the distinguished strangers. 
Well, it happened to-day in the most extraordinary way. There 
was nothing in the bog but water, nothing in the big wood 
beyond but mud, nothing in the isolated spinnies beyond the 
wood but sharp stubs and well-pegged rabbit wire. 

If we could only have found we should have thought less of 
the Princess, and we should all have been happier. As it was 
there seemed nothing else to think about. She and her party— 
and that was the same thing—filled the landscape, made the air 
heavy and dulled the light of the good sun. We tried to give 
ber room—room to exercise half her imperial cavalry. We rode 
wide—wide enough for the march of the imperial army. We 
hung back and forged ahead; but, at every moment, one 
blundered against her, got caught in a lane with her, jammed up 
to her horse’s tail in a block at- a gate, or nearly cannoned her 
galloping free at a cross ride when one thought she was safely left 
a mile away. And, at such moments, one always caught her eye. 
She might be talking earnestly to one of the counts, but she 
instantly paused, as though moved by some mysterious royal 
instinct which whispered to her, ‘Somebody has got too close 
to me.’ Then she gave one a royal and imperial stare—in 
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which was inquiry, indifference, and yet profound study. One 
looked in another direction of course. Naturally, good manners 
forbad a return glance. One looked all round the horizon while 
the miserable block at the gate lasted, and not until everybody 
was free five minutes later did one steal a rapid, furtive peep 
round, and then, merciful powers! one caught her eye again. It 
was inexplicable, most uncomfortable; but I have since been 
informed that this is a peculiar property of princes. Like really 
fine portraits painted by great masters—their eyes always seem 
to be full upon you, no matter where you stand. 

There was not the smallest doubt that this was a real 

princess, nor was Gaddesden any more needed to bring the matter 
home to our dull minds with ‘Gotha.’ All the premiére partie 
sounded in the strange language in which she spoke to the counts ; 
behind her dark grey habit and her fine brown horse there 
seemed to flash and wheel imperial squadrons, saluting her as 
their chief. From the moment that she arrived at the meet one 
felt that she was strangely, essentially, overpoweringly royal. One 
knew that if Brown of the Grand had tested her last night, piled 
mattress upon mattress above the offending pea, there would have 
been such a ringing of bells, such a guttural roaring of her 
chamberlains, such a shrill screaming of her ladies and her maids 
as had never yet struck terror to the heart of a practical joker. 
_ I wish I could describe her actual personal appearance, but 
I can only give vaguely the impression she created. I have 
compared notes with others, but no one can help me. At the 
time one realised every minute detail, from the big pearls in her 
ears to the queer little pulling net which was hung rather than 
bound upon the black nose of her splendid horse; but, when one 
got home, and the pulse calmed down, and the fever from her 
presence abated, everything faded away, and there was really no 
more left than a Princess seen in a glorious dream. 

This much I will say. The first thing that struck one—a 
thing to send a shiver of respectful admiration along one’s 
bowing spine—was that she resembled to an incredible degree 
certain members of our own Royal House. Also, that her face, 
in colour, and tone, and apparent material, was as a very 
beautiful wax fruit kept for years under a glass shade. Her nose 
was long and straight ; her lips full and red, with now and then. 


a most chilling and thrilling little droop to them; her finely 


marked eyebrows had something faintly suggestive of the Chinese 
in their outward curve, while all round the hollow of her grey 


eyes there was a shadow, or tinge of blue—just such a faint, 
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misty, milky blue as she might have caught from the distant 
mountains of her own land, lying big, and vague, and terrible in 
the heavy silence of a summer’s morning. But this is what I 
shall never know to my dying day: whether she was really 
pretty or not; whether, if you had met her tripping along the 
streets of her capital dressed as a milliner’s wench with a box of 
millinery under her arm, you would have looked round as she 
passed and wished to carry the box for her. On the other hand, 
this much was certain, for a Princess, as Whistler said, she was 
strikingly, surprisingly, dazzlingly pretty. 

The long, blank day was wearing on, and I was riding with 
Lord Whitmouth and Gaddesden, when a man galloping wildly 
brought us a most astounding piece of news. 

Just in front of us was a royal groom leading her second 
horse. The empty saddle had a cover of drab box-cloth, and on 
a corner of the cloth there was a crown worked in coloured silk. 
The fellow was soberly dressed in black, with no button or piping 
of conventional livery ; but, bound into his black cockade, there 
was a thin strand of gold, and this little yellow glitter was like 
the gold coin lying beneath a card table in the morning, and 
telling the sleepy flunkeys there has been high play the night 
before—small in itself, but suggesting the greatest of things. 
Pointing with his whip, Gaddesden had drawn our attention to 
the crown and, in a whisper, explained its inner and subtle 
meanings--the plain fillet below, the Iron Crown of the 
crusading kings; above that, the bulging helmet crown of the 
soldier monarchs of the Middle Ages; and, above that, on top, 
the imperial tiara—in fact, three crowns jammed into one, as 

‘though some member of the august line trying on his different 
sorts of headgear had been roughly bonneted, and had been too 
‘proud to take any notice of the vulgar assault. 

Then came the galloping man to report that the Princess was 
talking to the Claimant. 

We plunged forward through the wood, and as we went the 
news was confirmed on all sides. 

They were ‘ talking together like one o’clock, and both of them 
dropping their h’s all over the place.’ ‘Straight ahead, in the 
field just outside the gate,’ we should find them. 

It was true. There was a dense mob inside the wood, but on 
the other side of the gate, in the field, close by, so that you 
could hear every word that was spoken, the wonderful little 
group was now stationed with the Claimant in the middle 
of it. 
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‘ How long has this been going on?’ asked Lord Whitmouth 
in an awful voice. 

‘Nearly an hour, m’lord,’ said Bishop’s stud-groom, too 
excited to wait for anybody else to answer. ‘ Ever sence we left 
Hill-Top Fields.’ 

‘I see it’s loose enough,’ the Claimant was saying in his 
ordinary free-and-easy loud tones. ‘But, believe me, it ain’t the 
right thing for cross-country work.’ 

He was looking at her horse’s nose, and evidently speaking 
about the queer little pulling net. We had all noticed it and 
wondered. It was the one strange and outlandish detail in the 
simple and orthodox outfit of her horses. 

‘It is a ‘abit,’ said the Princess, smiling graciously. ‘My 
father ’as one on every ’orse. It does not ‘urt ‘im.’ 

She spoke English in the prettiest way, with a very slight 
and altogether charming accent—but sounded aspirates there were 
none. 

‘Oh, on your father’s ’eavy carriage ’orses it’s all right,’ said 
the Claimant cheerfully. ‘But on a ‘unter it simply looks silly. 
Let me take it off ’im. I can see ’e don’t like it, loose as it is.’ 

‘If you wish it so much, yes,’ said the Princess, laughing and 
nodding. 

And taking her haces by the check strap, while the two 
counts sat watching with grave interest, Mr. Horton unhooked 
the net and entirely removed it. 

‘ Now are you ’appy ?’ asked the Princess. 

‘Yes, and so’s ’e,’ said Mr. Horton, chuckling and coughjng. 

‘This is what the net’s meant for,’ and he held it over his 
face like a veil, ‘to ’ang on a lady’s ’at, not on a ’orse’s ’ead.’ 

I only relate the absolute fact that the underbred familiarity 
and vulgar buffoonery of the Claimant as he played with the 
net, while it turned us all sick, simply convulsed the Princess 
with mirth. Her white teeth sparkled in the sunlight, and she 
laughed, laughed, laughed, till she almost rolled in her saddle. 

‘So!’ said one of the counts, ‘he is vair-r-r-y funny ! ’ 

‘Oh, this must be stopped!’ groaned Lord Whitmouth. ‘I 
must get to Sir Arthur—speak to him—warn him.’ 

It was what we all felt, but we also felt that the time for 
warning was most fatally past. As the jobmaster’s groom had 
said, the mischief had been going on for nearly an hour. 

I fancy that at this moment Horton became suddenly aware 
that all our indignant eyes were upon him, and that in a flash 
he realised the monstrous incongruity, the gross unseemliness 
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of his ‘situation. Certainly he seemed to blush, and he began 
to cough, and silently turning his horse rode off down the field. 

At this moment the Princess was looking in another direction. 
A happy diversion had been created by Whistler, Firwood, and 
Gorsebrake, our three show riders. Bored by the long draw, or 
possibly from some other motive, the trio came larking round the 
wood, taking their fences at racing speed—a sight that did one 
good to see. Just in front of the gate there was a ragged hedge, 
built up in weak places with wattle hurdles and rails, with a con- 
siderable drop into the next field, and I will make bold to say 
that the manner in which the three swept forward, fanned out, 
rose, dropped, and swung on again would not have been found 
wanting at Aintree. 

The Princess had turned at the sound of the beating hoofs, 
had glanced indifferently at our splendid trio, and, without wait- 
ing to see them take the leap, had turned again. 

‘ Why has he gone away? Go and bring ’im again,’ she said 
to Sir Arthur, with an imperious gesture. ‘’E is not angry 
because that I have laughed. Tell ’im I wish to be made laugh. 
To laugh I love.’ 

And with a complaisant bow the mounted policeman trotted 
away to recover the Claimant. 

We all heard it. ‘Sandwich-Case’ turned his eyes up to 
heaven, Lord Whitmouth grew purple with anger, and Major 
Gaddesden banged out an exclamation which was little better 
than an oath. 

Consider our position. We—we—the North-East Mudshire 
Hunt were being judged on the appearance, manners and general 
style of this man. Before our faces, the one and only follower 
that. we were heartily ashamed of was being taken and studied 
as a typical member of the N.-E. M. The matter would go forth 
to Europe and we could not stop it. It would be passed on from 
court to court, and henceforth and for evermore, when one foreign 
prince asked another ‘ Are the N.-E. M. a smart lot?’ the answer 
would be ‘ Well, no-o-o. Hardly.’ ‘Are they well mounted?’ 
‘Certainly not.’ ‘In one word, my prince, are they Court- 
worthy?’ ‘ Well, if you ask me, No.’ 


You are to understand that no one wanted to be talking to 
the Princess himself. Far from it. Each of us, I suppose, 
would have snatched some sort of fearful joy from a brief con- 
versation with her, had. she chosen to honour us with a few 
words, but we had all studiously kept aloof. We had avoided 
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her as though: she had been plague-stricken, judging that in so 
doing we had shown the highest and the best of all good manners, 
the studious reverse of the vulgar ‘mobbing’ which we had 
always understood was the one thing distressing to Royalty. 

But if she wanted to talk, if we could have guessed that she 
was feeling lonely and desired a chat over local or foreign affairs, 
if that chin-tufted, poker-backed, mounted jackass of a British 
equerry had dropped us a hint, she would soon have found people 
to talk to, without calling in the assistance of the Claimant. 

But the Claimant was there before us, and no one could oust 
him now. The laughing and the h-dropping continued, and we 
could do nothing but listen and turn faint. 

‘No, but listen to me,’ the Princess was saying. ‘It was left 
tome. He dared not declare himself. I must speak. I could 
not keep silent.’ 

Her manner was at once eager, confidential, explanatory. 
Horton was riding close on her right. On her left was one of 
the counts; on Horton’s right the other count. They were all 
four intent and eager. Behind them rode Sir Arthur, and behind 
Sir Arthur rode Lord Whitmouth, Gorsebrake and myself, literally 
paralysed by the tone and matter of this extraordinary conversa- 
tion. 
‘Now do you say I ’ave no ’eart?’ cried the Princess. 

‘I say, ma’m, you deceived the Baron,’ said Horton very 
seriously. 

‘So!’ said the Count, ‘I have said so. Sooner let her go 
without.’ 

‘Go without!’ cried the Princess indignantly. ‘Me without? 
Nevair-r-r. Let ’im go wivout ’imself.’ 

‘But remember all you risked,’ said the Claimant gravely. 
‘You were twenty-four at the time, remember. Where were the 
King and Queen? Suppose they were both against you. Never 
trust a lady’s ’eart is a saying with me. But the poor Baron 
believed.’ 

‘The poor Baron should not ’ave kept silent,’ said the Princess 
scornfully. 

‘No, ma’m,’ said Horton kindly, but firmly. ‘If you ask me 
seriously, I say you were wrong.’ | 

Whether by accident or design I cannot say, but Sir Arthur 
kept dropping back behind the others, and as, of course, we could 
not ride by him, the others went out of earshot and we could 
hear no more. 

But enough surely. We stared at one another blankly. This 
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man, the Claimant, a total stranger, a chance acquaintance made 
two hours ago, was called upon to hear and criticise the conduct 
of her life ; was called upon to listen to the story of some youthful 
love affair (at the age of twenty-four they had said), some mad 
escapade with a rash young baron—the sort of thing for which 
men lie in secret dungeons or disappear in Siberian salt mines— 
was urged to listen and to judge. 

The thing was too incredible, and yet Whitmouth, Gorse- 
brake and I were not all dreaming, and we had all heard. 


Late in the afternoon we had our run, and it did us all good. 
It was a stout fox who took us over some of the cream of 
the N.-E. M. country, and they worried and tore him in a 
ploughed field on the hillside ten miles from Whitmouth market- 
place. 

Throughout the hunt Gorsebrake, Firwood, and Whistler held 
pride of place, riding all three with astonishing dash and verve. 
Evidently steering by these three red coats, the Princess, with a 
count on each side of her, rode the thing, through, from the 
Tally-ho! to the Whoo-hoop, in a most royal fashion. Without 
slip or trip, or rush or hang, the noble brown horse and its 
imperial rider took everything as it came, and some big things 
among the rest, thanks to the pilots, simply, easily, as a matter 
of course. The trained accuracy and natural power with which 
the brown horse fenced were truly astonishing, while the manner 
in which the two counts lay back over the obstacles, whether 
large or small, till their horses’ tails almost brushed their silk 
hats, commanded respect and wonder. A shade stiff, a trifle 
scholastic, the riding of the second three may possibly have 
been, but, simply considered as a means of getting to hounds 
across a country, all admitted it was as effectual, business-like, 
and reliable as the loose grace and centaur-like balance of the 
three ahead. 

No stranger could have accused our worthy Master of a 
sycophantic compliment to royalty in giving her the brush; for, 
without a shadow of doubt, she deserved it, and when it was 
solemnly presented, and received with many a gracious little nod 
and smile, there were many who, had they thought court etiquette 
permitted it, would have liked to raise a cheer. 


Well, it was all over. The English equerry had not proved 
himself a flier, but he had somehow or other worked out the line 
of the chase and arrived just in time to take over command of 
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the homeward procession. With hats off, we had watched her 
on to the high road, and then, when she and her suite had 
clattered away, all the strain of the thing was removed, and we 
were free to follow at our leisure and to hear what the Claimant 
had to say for himself. 

‘Well, now—er—Mr. Horton,’ said Lord Whitmouth, ‘ did 
she—er—- express any opinion about the—er—hunt, generally ?’ 

We were all crowded about him as we jogged along the high 
road. That gallop bad done us all good, and, besides, ‘she had 
bowed to each individual survivor of the chase and said ‘ Good- 
night’ to several as though to old friends. 

‘Well,’ said the Claimant, apologetically, ‘if you must have 
it, she don’t think much of English fox-hunting. She says she 


thinks it all ’umbug, but we were no worse than the Quorn or the 
Belvoir.’ 


‘Oh!’ 

‘But,’ she says, ‘if you ask me, I’ve ’ad more fun ’unting with 
*awks in ’Ungary than with all the ’ounds in England.’ 

This was received with a burst of laughter, in the midst of 
which the Princess, for the last time, gave an exhibition of her 
royal, imperial, and most disconcerting trick of suddenly appearing 
when you thought that she was at least a mile away. With a 
clatter of heels she was right among us. That soft-brained 
equerry had led her down a lane, instead of keeping to the plain 
high road, and, the error being discovered, they had returned to 
the road behind us. 

‘Com’, Mister Orton, if you do not wish to be late for our 
little dinner and our little game of Britsch,’ the Princess called 
out as she trotted by. © 

‘Komm !’ said one count. 

*‘Komm!’ cried the other, clattering after. 

‘Quarter to eight, Mr. Orton,’ said Sir Arthur Chough, the 
mounted policeman, following fast, and adding in solemn confi- 
dence some directions of which I only caught the words: 
‘ Dinner jacket—no tails—black tie—white waistcoat if you like.’ 

I only give my private opinion—for what it is worth—but the 
chase had brought colour to her cheek, her eyes flashed large and 
soft, and there was the most charming littie smile on her lips as 
she trotted by us, and my own opinion is that, in those odd 
circumstances which I have suggested, you would simply long to 
carry the box for her. 

‘Do I—er—understand,’ said Lord Whitmouth very solemnly, 
‘do I understand that she has asked you to—er—dine with her ?’ 
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‘Well,’ said Horton, and a modest blush mantled in his 
broad homely face, ‘the fact is, you see, she is dead keen on 
‘er rubber of bridge, and it appears that equerry nor her lady 
don’t play the game, so she and the counts are only three. 
It cropped up in conversation’ (it always did crop up in the 
Claimant’s talk), ‘and she asked me to mae a fourth—simply 
that —just to make a fourth.’ 

Away down the broad high road H. 1. and R.H. had turned 
in her saddle, and raised her hand in a beckoning and yet reproving 
manner. 


The Claimant clapped spurs to his horse and lumbered away 
after her. 


There was no doubt about it—we might laugh, and we did— 
but on that great lumbering brute to-day he had cut us all down. 


Next day an imperial temperature had risen suddenly or a 
royal pulse fluttered weak and faint beneath the finger of anxious 
science. Something happened—I forget what—and the State 
officials of the Continent issued a four-lined whip urging all those 
in the direct line to be in their places. So our Princess was called 
home and we never saw her again. 
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ON A BIKE IN THE BOSCH 


BY SUSAN, COUNTESS OF MALMESBURY 


Botu the Haag’sche and the Scheveningen’sche Bosch are the pro- 
perty of the Dutch nation, and are kept up like a stately English 
park ; better indeed than some, for the roads are like the paths 
in our gardens, rolled and covered with the most beautiful crushed 
shell gravel. The Hague and Scheveningen are so close together 
that it is extremely difficult to know where the one begins and 
the other ends. The same may be said of their parks, of which 
there are miles, intersected by lakes and canals. 

It was a lovely morning, clear, bright, and cold, when I 
prepared to start for a ride in the Haag’sche Bosch, accompanied 
by akind Dutch acquaintance to pilot me through the difficulties, 


_ if any, which I might encounter. There happened to be that day 


an utter absence of the strong north wind which vexes the soul 
and flutters the skirts of ladies bicycling here, and having disen- 
tangled my machine from about forty others precariously balanced 
against each other in the entrance hall of our hotel, we mounted 
and were off. Off, alas! in my case, like the handle of a jug, 
for I had not proceeded twenty yards from the door when my 
bicycle slipped from under me, and I should have had a bad fall 
on the stone-paved street, had I not been on the qué vive and 
able to spring off, saving myself and mount from a closer ac- 
quaintance with the soil of Holland. In my agony of mind at 
having to ride on the right—to me, wrong—side of the road, I had 
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forgotten the many warnings given me as to trams. These con- 
veyances, which are the blessing or curse of The Hague, as you 
may happen to view them, are of various sorts—electric, steam, 
and those drawn in the ordinary way by horses. They all ply 
from dawn till the middle of the night, at intervals of a few 
minutes, and announce themselves by loud ringing of bells. The 
noise is deafening, as they rattle over the stones, and the numerous 
intersecting rails are so deeply and widely cut as to engulf one’s 
tyre whole, without a possibility of recovery except by dismounting. 


— 


INSPECTOR TESTING MILK 


“We took a roundabout way to the Bosch from the Lange 
Voorhaut, whence we started. The Lange Voorhaut is the 
principal square, and one of the most fashionable quarters of The 
Hague. To begin with, it is central, and, secondly, it is removed 
from any canal, which renders it less liable to malaria from 
stagnant water. It is gravelled all over the centre, and planted 
with beautiful trees—chestnuts, at the time of which I write, in 
full blossom, beeches and limes, dotted with a tender veil of young 
transparent green: the spring in Holland being later than ours. 
Under these, having recovered my equanimity, I pass with my 
companion, and turn off to the right by the Viver, or fish-pond, 
where the water is running and fresh, being pumped in every day. 
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The Viverberg, as the row of houses on the north side of the Viver 
is called, is much sought after for this reason, and also for the 
beauty of the situation. On the south side is the Binnenhof, and 
here the Houses of Parliament and public offices are situated. 
The whole is surrounded by pink horse-chestnuts in flower, and 
there is an island in the midst, partly for the satisfaction and com- 
fort of the ducks and swans, partly also for ornament, planted as 
it is with red rhododendrons. On our way we meet a number of 
motors — cars, tricycles, and bicycles—most of which leave, as they 
vibrate along, a scent strong enough for twenty packs of hounds 
to follow. We also see a costermonger’s cart, about the size of 
those drawn by donkeys in London. To this three powerful 
dogs are harnessed abreast, strongly muzzled. They are lying 
down to rest, and I get off to examine them more closely. I 
come to the conclusion that the central animal in the shafts 
must suffer a good deal from the leather band round his body, 
the tightness of which is emphasised by the line of draft of the 
cart, which seems to me very high. The muzzles, too, do not 
permit them to open their mouths as wide and hang out their 
tongues as far as we know dogs like to do. But presently 
their owner comes out; they bark with delight at the idea of 
being allowed to proceed, and fling themselves with enthusiasm 
into their collars. It horrifies me to see their driver, a tall, 
heavy man, get on the cart, while the dogs strain cheerfully at 


their work, wagging their tails, and trotting along at a great pace. 


I looked at their feet while they were resting and saw no signs 
there, or where the collars press, of any soreness or galling. I 
was told that, on being harnessed in the morning, the dogs bark 
and dance about with pleasure ; but whether this be true or not, 
they are obviously on the best of terms with their owners, and 
do their work with great goodwill. One must believe, however, 
that they suffer from the dust and heat, and long journeys with 
heavy loads, which look so disproportionate to their size ; but they 
are in excellent condition, being fed on a special kind of bread 
and on horseflesh, and we know that no dog who is suffering 
much in body, or unhappy in his mind, will carry his tail in the 
air as these cart-dogs always seem to do. ‘ Why should not a 
strong dog work ?’ asked my Dutch friend. 

The size and draft of the carts, and weight of the loads and 
harness are all regulated by law in Holland, the loads being in 
proportion to the weight of the dogs. They.are on the whole 
well treated, but, as in England, a drunken owner will always 
inflict untold horrors on the wretched animals whose sad fate it 
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is to be in his power. The breed generally used is a cross between 
a mastiff and a setter, but I have seen every kind of terrier, even, 
in harness. 

We thread in and out among the traffic, the foot passengers, 
who are utterly indifferent to our existence, the Juggernaut 
motors, deafening trams, and last, but not least, fellow-bicyclists, 
doubled up over the lowest handle-bars I have ever seen, and 
armed with fog-horns, which they occasionally, but by no means 
regularly, use as a warning of their approach. They steal along, 
shaving and scraping you against the wall in the narrow streets:; 


CART-DOG RESTING 


but no one seems to mind. Indeed, the whole Dutch attitude of 
mind is a good-natured and cheerful one. There seem to be very 
few accidents, in spite of all the various circumstances which 
would appear almost to ensure them. Only one was witnessed 
by our party, and that was of rather a strange kind. A boy 
riding a cart-horse without a saddle, and gaping in all directions 
except that in which he was going, met a cyclist at the corner of 
a street ; neither could stop, but the horse reared suddenly and 
the cyclist passed under him, both escaping without injury. 
London, as the Irishman said, would be so much nicer if it 
were builtin the country ; but The Hague actually is built in the 
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country, and has no suburbs. Trees are planted along the 
canals, and a great part of the town skirts the Haag’sche Bosch, 
while at Scheveningen each villa has quite a large garden. 

We proceed round the Viver, and back through the 
Binnenhof, reaching a canal which we cross in order to enter the 
Bosch. 

I had often heard that lavender-water was an absolutely 
necessary adjunct to a stay at The Hague, but certainly never 

expected to be greeted 
with such a smell as 
that which we encoun- 
tered at this point. 

It is difficult to be- 
lieve that such an odour 

‘ of stagnant water can 
be harmless, or how any 
one can live, as many 
people do, with their 
windows opening right 
on to it. 

But, happily, we are 
over the bridge, and then 
our pleasures begin, for 
a more beautiful wood I 
have never seen. Cyclists 
are allowed on all the 
paths, which are most 
excellently well kept, 
the tall, arching beeches 
protecting them from the 
wind, and there being 

DUTCH GIRL hardly any hills or even 

undulating ground, we 

get along with little or no exertion. Perhaps it is the absence of 

hills which makes the Dutch use such highly geared machines, 

but this is a peculiarity which, in addition to the low handle-bars 

and heavy frames, makes riding them rather hard work. It is 

certainly better to bring one’s own bicycle, in spite of the trouble 

in travelling. The charges for hiring in Holland are, moreover, 
very high. I paid ten gulden for three days. 

I felt rather nervous, at first, riding on the paths on the right 
side of the road, and among a crowd of children armed with 
hoops, and was terrified by the suicidal dogs, their heads caged in 
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what are here called ‘bite baskets’ (there has recently been a 
hydrophobia scare) ; but by degrees it seemed a relief when foot- 
passengers, instead of wildly dashing backwards and forwards to 
escape slaughter by cycle, simply walked straight at me, their 
- gaze riveted on vacancy, and left me to avoid them in my own 
way. The avenues of beeches in the Bosch are some of the most 
beautiful I have ever seen, and give one quite the impression 
of a Gothic cathedral. Here and there a primitive oil lamp 
is suspended by a cord from tree to tree. High overhead the 


A BRANCH OF THE RHINE AT LEYDEN 


branches meet in feathery arches, through which the sunlight 
glints, and underfoot the most ‘perfect shell-gravel and well- 
drained and rolled paths are a luxury as rare as it is delightful. 
We meet two policemen patrolling the wood on bicycles, and, 
behind them—a sight I have never seen in England—an officer in 
full uniform scorching for dear life. He is not scorching so fast, 
however, that he is unable to stop suddenly, jump off, and 
salute with military precision two other officers whom he meets. 
Beneath the beeches there is a carpet of familiar things, such 
as wild parsley, and a tall sort of grass like oats ; but their colour 
is much more vivid than with us,‘indeed Holland out-emeralds 
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the Emerald Isle in the translucent greenness which the damp soil 
gives, not only to the actual vegetation, but to the stems of the trees. 

The ‘House in the Wood,’ or Huis Ten Bosch, where the 
Peace Conference assembled day by day, lies to the right of our 
path as we ride along. It is a charming house, large for a 
private residence, but small for a palace, prettily situated, rather 
plain outside from an architectural point of view, but beautifully 
decorated by great Dutch masters inside. My companion, who 
has an orange card of admission announcing his status as a 
delegate, passes me in by the gate, and we walk through the 


BEACH AT SCHEVENINGEN 


silent rooms, where, earlier in the day, a modern Tower of Babel 
has been trying, in queer official French, to reconcile the irreconcil- 
able. But it grows late, and if we are to dine at Leyden, as we 
intend, we must start at once, leaving behind us the shady winding 
alleys and lakes, clothed to their lips with water-plants, which 
are such a lovely feature of the wood. 

We now emerge on to the main road, which is paved with 
clinkers, a horrible form of torture to the cyclist, full of bumps 
and lumps, and with a continual jar, even when the clinkers are 
smoothly laid. 
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Ican never understand why, but all the Dutch roads with 
which I am acquainted are liberally sprinkled with broken -glass. 
This is most dangerous, both for horses, cyclists and foot-passen- 
gers, and it is difficult to imagine why it should be allowed. 

The wood continues on each side of our way, with occasional 
fields deep with grass, and full of large black and white cows, 
something of the shorthorn breed in appearance. Many of these — 
cows and also some of the horses grazing wear canvas coats, like 
a lady’s pet dog. 

Soon we come to a 
large house, standing 
back from the road, 
from which it is sepa- 
rated by a wide canal 
only. In Holland they 
are not fond of fences 
which bar the view, 
and which they look 
upon as one of the 
great disfigurements of 
our English parks and 
landscapes. 

‘This,’ says my com- 
panion, ‘is called the 
Pauw. A bird,’ he ex- 
plains; and, seeing my 
puzzled face, adds: 
‘ What your Lord Bea- 
consfield was so fond 
of.’ A light breaks in 
upon me. ‘ Peacock!’ 
I exclaim; ‘what a 
strange name for a royal 
residence.’ Here the may is in full blossom, the beeches, green 
and copper-coloured, in all the glory of renewed youth, and down 
among the grass thousands of little blue-eyed flowers look up 
and laugh. 

We meet more dogs, toiling but cheerful, more scorchers male 
and female—the latter always in skirts, and pass numerous way- 
side inns of a German tea-garden order. I cannot linger over this 
peaceful scene, for we are coming to one of the many branches 
of the Rhine, which figures curiously in Dutch orthography as 
Rijn, and which, after still further splitting, is at last discharged 
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ignominiously through an iron pipe into the sea not many miles 
away. Thence, by a swinging bridge, over the wet ditch of the 
city of Leyden, into the town and to our longed-for tea. I think 
what struck me most at Leyden were some charcoal sketches on 
the wall of the staircase of the University. These are said to 
have been done in a night by one of the students, and represent 
the sorrows and joys of the rejected and accepted candidates for 
a degree. They were so good that the authorities themselves, 
who figure in these caricatures, have never had the heart to 
destroy them. We returned from Leyden by rail, on account of 


CANAL AT DELFT 


the clinkers, which had given us a severe shaking on the way 
out. 
Another day we rode through the Scheveningen’sche Bosch, 
going through the wood itself and along the lake, emerging on 
to the banks of a great canal, which here flows into the sea, 
regulated by a powerful sluice. The sides of this canal are 
strengthened by stones cut from basaltic columns, such as we 
have at Staffa. They are black, and their shapes, which are 
those of octagon basaltic crystals, fit curiously into one another. 
Here, again, the beauty and interest of the scene are marred by a 
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smell which must be, one would think, excessively malarious, as 
is also that strange chill which, on the hottest days, at sunset 
seems to settle into one’s very bones. The ride to Scheveningen 
is much pleasanter than that to Leyden, as there are foot-paths, 
smooth and unclinkered, for the happy cyclist’s use. The road is 
bordered with pretty little villas, set in gardens, open to the road, 
with a full view of the inmates sitting at tea outside their front 
doors, and the road shaded by magnificent trees. On the beach 
we see fisherwomen with the curious Zeeland headdress, sur- 
mounted in some cases by an ordinary hat or bonnet. They 
wear no sleeves, and their arms are purple with exposure to the 
weather. Of this colour they are said to be very proud, but in 
winter the skin cracks and bleeds, so they must suffer like their 
sisters in other ranks of life pour étre belles. 

The ride to -Delft is also quite a short one, and here the 
clinkered highway may often be avoided by keeping to the two 
paths along the canals... 

Delicious milk, bread, butter, strawberries,' and excellent tea 
and coffee, can be obtained almost anywhere; and the absolute 
flatness of the country must be a very great advantage for long- 
distance rides. | 

Some of the more adventurous among our party rode to 
Rotterdam and some to Amsterdam, which are no great distance 
from The Hague, and which are well worth seeing, particularly the 
latter. 

Holland is by no means a cheap place to travel in, as a 
gulden, which is worth one shilling and eightpence of our money, 
is the smallest sum demanded for ordinary services, and fetches 
in value about what our shilling doesin England. But bicyclists 
are well and kindly treated wherever they go, and the natural 
friendly politeness of the whole Dutch nation, great and small, 
is very pleasant and attractive. For although it is generally 
necessary with them (as with other nations) to make a strict 
bargain in matters of business, they are often willing to render 
strangers quite a variety of little services, and to ask nothing in 
return. 


' Strawberries, early in May, were seven shillings and sixpence a pound in London, 
and about ninepence for the same quantity here. 
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GEESE: AN APPRECIATION AND A MEMORY 


BY W. H. HUDSON 


ONE evening, in the neighbourhood of Lyndhurst, I saw a flock 
of geese marching in a long procession, led, as their custom is, 
by a majestical gander; they were coming home from their 
feeding ground in the forest, and when I spied them were 
approaching their owner’s cottage. Arrived at the wooden gate 
of the garden in front of the cottage, the leading bird drew up 
square before it, and with repeated loud screams demanded 
admittance. Pretty soon, in response to the summons, a man 
came out of the cottage, walked briskly down the garden path 
and opened the gate, but only wide enough to put his right leg 
through ; then, placing his foot and knee against the leading 
bird, he thrust him roughly back; as he did so three young 
geese pressed forward and were allowed to passin; then the gate 
was slammed in the face of the gander and his followers, and the 
man went back to the cottage. The gander’s indignation-was 
fine to see, though he had most probably experienced the same 
rude treatment on previous occasions. Drawing up to the gate 
again he called more loudly than before ; then deliberately lifted 
a leg, and placing his broad webbed foot like an open hand 
against the gate actually tried to push it open! His strength 
was not sufficient ; but he continued to push and to call until 
the man returned to open the gate and let the birds go in. 

It was an amusing scene, and the behaviour of the™ bird 
struck me as characteristic. It was this lofty spirit of the goose 
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and adhesion to his rights, as well as his noble appearance and 
the stately formality and deliberation of his conduct, that caused 
me very long ago to respect and admire him above all our 
domestic birds. Doubtless from the esthetic point of view other 
species are his superiors in some things: the mute swan, ‘ float- 
ing double,’ graceful and majestical, with arched neck and 
ruffled scapulars ; the oriental pea-fowl in his glittering mantle, 
the helmeted guinea-fowl, powdered with stars, and the red cock 
with his military bearing—a shining Elizabethan Knight of the 
feathered world, singer, lover, and fighter. It is hardly to be 
doubted that, mentally, the goose is above all these ; and to my 
mind his, too, is the grander figure; but it is a very familiar 
figure, and we have not forgotten the reason of its presence 
among us. He satisfies a material want only too generously, and 
on this account is too much associated in the mind with mere 
flavours. We keep a swan or a peacock for ornament ; a goose 
for the table—he is the Michaelmas and Christmas bird. A 
somewhat similar debasement has fallen on the sheep in 
Australia. To the man in the bush he is nothing but a tallow- 
elaborating organism, whose destiny it is to be cast, at maturity, 
into the melting vat, and whose chief use it is to lubricate the 
machinery of civilisation. It a little shocks, and at the same 
time amuses, our Colonial, to find that great artists in the parent 
country admire this most unpoetic beast, and waste their time 
and talents in painting it. 

Some three or four years ago, in the Alpine Journal, Sir 
Martin Conway gave a lively and amusing account of his first 
meeting with A. D. McCormick, the artist who subsequently 
accompanied him to the Karakoram Himalayas. ‘A friend,’ he 
wrote, ‘ came to me bringing in his pocket a crumpled-up water 
sketch or impression of a lot of geese. I was struck by the 
breadth of the treatment, and I remember saying that the man 
who could see such monumental magnificence in a flock of geese 
ought to be the kind of man to paint mountains, and render 
somewhat of their majesty.’ 

I will venture to say that he looked at the sketch or impres- 
sion with the artist’s clear eye, but had not previously so looked 
at the living creature; or had not seen it clearly, owing to the 
mist of images—if that be a permissible word—that floated 
between it and his vision—remembered flavours and fragrances, 
of rich meats, and of sage and onions and sweet apple sauce. 
When this interposing mist is not present, who can fail to 
admire the goose; that stately bird-shaped monument of clouded 
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grey or crystal white marble, to be seen standing conspicuous 
on any village green or common in England! For albeit a 
conquered bird, something of the ancient wild and independent 
spirit survives to give him a prouder bearing than we see in his 
fellow feathered servants. He is the least timid of our domestic 
birds, yet even at a distance he regards your approach in an 
attitude distinctly reminiscent of the grey-lag goose, the wariest 
of wild fowl, stretching up his neck and standing motionless and 
watchful, a sentinel on duty. Seeing him thus, if you deliber- 
ately go near him he does not slink or scuttle away, as other 
birds of meaner spirits do, but boldly advances to meet and 
challenge you. How keen his senses are, how undimmed by 
ages of captivity the ancient instinct of watchfulness is in 
him, everyone must know who has slept in lonely country 
houses. At some late hour of the night the sleeper was suddenly 
awakened by the loud screaming of the geese; they had 
discovered the approach of some secret prowler, a fox perhaps, 
a thievish tramp or gipsy, before a dog barked. In many a 
lonely farmhouse throughout the land you will be told that the 
goose is the better watch-dog. 

When we consider this bird purely from the esthetic point of 
view-—I mean to say, geese generally, all of the thirty species of 
the sub-family Anserine, distributed over the cold and temperate 
regions of the globe—we find that several of them possess a rich 
and beautiful colouring, and, if not so proud, a more graceful 
carriage than our domestic bird, or its original, the wild grey-lag 
goose. To know these birds is to greatly admire them, and we 
may now add that this admiration is no new thing on the earth. 
It is the belief of distinguished Egyptologists that a fragmentary 
fresco, discovered at Maydoom, dates back to a time at least 
3,000 years before our era, and is probably the oldest picture in 
the world. It is a representation of six geese, of four different 
species, depicted, it is said, with marvellous fidelity, and a 
thorough appreciation of form and colouring. 

Among the most distinguished in appearance and carriage of 
the handsome exotic species is the Magellanic goose, one of the 
five or six species of the Antarctic genus Chloephaga, found in 
Patagonia and the Magellan Islands. One peculiarity of this 
bird is that the sexes differ in colouring, the male being mostly 
white, whereas the prevailing colour of the female is a ruddy 
brown; a fine rich colour set off with some white, grey, intense 
cinnamon, and beautiful black mottlings. Seen on the wing a 
flock presents a somewhat singular appearance, as of two distinct 
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species associating together, as we may see when by chance 
gulls and rooks, or sheldrakes and black scoters, mix in one flock. 
This fine bird has long been introduced into this country, and 
as it breeds freely it promises to become quite common. I can 
see it any day; but these exiles, pinioned and imprisoned in 
parks, are not quite like the Magellanic geese I was intimate 
with in former years, in Patagonia and in the southern pampas 
of Buenos Ayres, where they wintered every year in incredible 
numbers, and were called bustards by the natives. To see them 
again, as I have seen them, by day and all day long in their 
thousands, and to listen again by night to their wild cries, I 
would willingly give up, in exchange, all the invitations to dine 
which I shall receive, all the novels I shall read, all the plays I 
shall witness, in the next three years ; and some other miserable 
pleasures could be thrown in. Listening to the birds when, 
during migration, on a still frosty night, they flew low, following 
the course of some river, flock succeeding flock all night long; or 
heard from a herdsman’s hut on the pampas, when thousands of 
the birds had encamped for the night on the plain hard by, the 
effect of their many voices (like that of their appearance when 
seen flying) was singular, as well as beautiful, on account of the 
striking contrasts in the various sounds they utiered. On cold 
nights they are most loquacious, and their voices may be heard 
by the hour, rising and falling, now few, and now many, taking 
part in the endless confabulation—a talkee-talkee and concert in 
one; a chatter as of many magpies, the solemn, deep honk-honk, 
the long, grave note changing to a shuddering sound; and, most 
wonderful, the fine silvery whistle of the male, steady or 
tremulous, now long and now short, and modulated a hundred 
ways—wilder and more beautiful than the night-cry of the 
widgeon, brighter than the voice of any shore bird, or any 
warbler, thrush or wren, or the sound of any wind instrument. 
It is probable that those who have never known the 
Magellanic goose in a state of nature are best able to appreciate 
its fine qualities in its semi-domestic state in England. At all 
events the enthusiasm with which a Londoner spoke of this bird 
in my presence some weeks ago came to me rather as a surprise. 
It was at the studio of our greatest animal painter, one Sunday 
evening, and the talk was partly about birds, when an elderly 
gentleman said that he was pleased to meet some one who would 
be able to tell him the name of a wonderful bird he had lately 
seen in St. James’s Park. His description was vague; he could 
not say what its colour was, nor what sort of beak it had, nor 
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whether its feet were webbed or not ; but it was a large bird, and 
there were two of them. It was the way this bird had com- 
ported itself towards him that had so taken him. As he went 
through the park at the side of the enclosure, he caught sight of 
them some distance away in the grass, and the birds observing 
that he had stopped in his walk to regard them, left off feeding, 
or whatever they were doing, and came to him. Not to be fed— 
it was impossible to believe that they had any such motive; it 
was solely and purely a friendly feeling towards him which 
caused them immediately to respond to his look, and to approach 
him, to salute him, in their way. And when they had approached 
to within three or four yards of where he stood, advancing with 
a quiet dignity, and had then uttered a few soft, low sounds, 
accompanied with certain graceful gestures, they turned and left 
him; but not abruptly, with their backs towards him—oh, no, 
they did nothing so common; they were not like other birds— 
they were perfect in everything; and, moving from him, half- 
paused at intervals, half-turning first to one side then the other, 
inclining their heads as they went. Here our old friend rose and 
paced up and down the floor, bowing to this side and that, to try 
to give us some faint idea of the birds’ gentle courtesy and 
exquisite grace. It was, he assured us, most astonishing; the 
birds’ gestures and motions were those of a human being, but in 
their perfection immeasurably superior to anything of the kind 
to be seen in any Court in Europe or the world. 

The birds he had described, I told him, were no doubt Upland 
Geese. 

‘Geese!’ he exclaimed, in a tone of disgust. ‘Are you 
speaking seriously? Geese? Oh, no, nothing like geese—a sort 
of ostrich !’ 

It was plain that he had no accurate knowledge of birds; if 
he had caught sight of a kingfisher or green woodpecker he 
would probably have described it.as a sort of peacock. Of the 
goose, he only knew that it is a ridiculous, awkward creature, 
proverbial for its stupidity, although very good to eat; and it 
wounded him to find that anyone could think so meanly of his 
intelligence and taste as to imagine him capable of greatly 
admiring any bird called a goose, or any bird in any way related 
to a goose. 

I will now leave the subject of the beautiful Antarctic Goose, 
the ‘bustard’ of the horsemen of the pampas, and ‘sort of 
ostrich ’ of our Londoner, to relate a memory of my early years, 
and of how I first became an admirer of the familiar domestic 
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goose. Never since have I looked on it in such favourable 
conditions. 

Two miles from my home there stood an old mud-built house, 
thatched with rushes, and shaded by a few ancient, half-dead 
trees. Here lived a very old woman with her two unmarried 
daughters, both withered and grey as their mother ; indeed, in 
appearance, they were three amiable sister witches, all very old. 
The high ground on which the house stood sloped down to an 
extensive reed and rush-grown marsh, the source of an important 
stream ; it was a paradise of wild fowl, swan, roseate spoonbill, 
herons white and herons grey, ducks of half a dozen species, 
snipe and painted snipe, and stilt and plover, the glossy ibis, and 
the great blue-crested ibis with a powerful voice. All these 
interested—I might say fascinated—me less than the tame geese 
that spent most of their time in or on the borders of the marsh 
in the company of the wild birds. The three old women were so 
fond of their geese that they would not part with one for love or 
money; the most they would ever do would be to present an 
egg, in the laying season, to some visitor as a special mark of 
esteem. 

It was a grand spectacle, when the entire flock, numbering 
upwards of a thousand, stood up on the marsh and raised their 
necks on a person’s approach. It was grand to hear them too, 
when, as often happened, they all burst out in a great screaming 
concert. I can hear that mighty uproar now! 

These geese could fly remarkably well, and eventually some 
of them, during their flights down stream, discovered at a distance 
of about eight miles from home, the immense, low, marshy 
plain bordering the sea-like Plata river. There were no houses 
and no people in that endless green, wet land, and they liked it 
so well that they visited it more and more often, in small flocks 
of a dozen to twenty birds, going and coming all day long, until 
all knew the road. It was observed that when a man on foot 
or on horseback appeared in sight of one of these flocks, the birds 
at this distance from home were as wary as really wild birds, and 
watched the stranger’s approach in alarm, and when he was 
still at a considerable distance rose and flew away beyond sight. 

The old dames grieved at this wandering spirit in their 
beloved birds, and became more and more anxious for their 
safety. But by this time the aged mother was fading visibly 
into the tomb, only so slowly that long months went by while 
she lay on her bed, a weird-looking object—I remember her well 
—leaner, greyer, more ghost-like, than the silent, lean, grey 
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heron in the marsh hard by. And at last she faded out of life, 
aged, it was said by her descendants, a hundred and ten years ; 
and, after she was dead, it was found that of that great company 
of noble birds there remained only a small remnant of about 
forty, and these were probably incapable of sustained flight. 
The others returned no more ; but whether they met their death 
from duck and swan shooters in the marshes, or had followed the 
great river down to the sea, forgetting their home, was never 
known. For about a year after they had ceased going back, 
small flocks were occasionally seen in the marshes, very wild 
and strong on the wing, but even these, too, vanished at last. 

It is probable that, but for powder and shot, the domestic 
goose of Europe, by occasionally taking to a feral life in thinly 
settled countries, would ere this have become widely distributed 
over the earth. 
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WOLFE AND WASHINGTON AS SPORTSMEN 


BY A. G. BRADLEY 


I rrust I shall not be suspected of having been led to couple 


these two famous names together by the mere fact of their both 
commencing with a W, or from any partiality for the clap-trap 
of an alliterative title. Wolfe and Washington were in years 
almost contemporaries: fortunately for the latter they were not 
so as commanders, or the world’s history would to a certainty 
have been writ differently. But being what they were—the two 
greatest Anglo-Saxon soldiers of the century between Marlborough 
and Wellington—much of the private life of either has been laid 
bare, and it is of real interest to those who care for such things to 
find what a large share of their attention in their leisure hours was 
given to field sports. A much more than common interest seems 
to me to be involved in the matter, from the fact of the one being 
an American, the other a British, sportsman of that far-off 
period. Nor yet again were either of them mere dashing, careless 
soldiers who might have been expected to spend most of their 
days in amusement, but, on the contrary, serious, hardworking, 
long-headed gentlemen, who while winning their respective ways 
to immortality regarded sport almost as part of the business, or 
at least as one of the chief charms of life. Apart, however, from the 
natural interest attaching to two such men, the correspondence 
of Wolfe and the journals and letters of Washington give a most 
instructive picture of the life then led by the class of which each 
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was a representative. If the hundred and seventy or so long 
letters written by Wolfe to his parents and intimate friends 
between his seventeenth and his thirty-third year (the last of his 
life) were those of some obscure captain in a marching regiment, 
they would be of infinite value as illustrating the everyday life 
of a soldier of George II.’s time in peace and war. It is only with 
the sporting associations of this illustrious pair, however, that we 
have here to do, and it is curious by the way of comparison to 
find the Englishman the keener of the two with the gun, and but 
a joyous and irresponsible and occasional galloper after hounds, 
while the American is a painstaking and accomplished M.F.H. as 
things went then, even from an English standpoint, and steeped 
to the lips in the science of fox-hunting. 

To begin with Wolfe, the senior of the two by five years, he 
was not, like Washington, bred to sport from his boyhood. His 
childhood at Westerham and Greenwich, and his schooldays at 
the latter place, gave little scope for such things. At fifteen he 
plunged at once into a sterner pursuit than that of foxes, namely, 
that of fighting Frenchmen in the Low Countries. A year later 
he was serving his regiment as adjutant through the bloody fight 
of Dettingen. At twenty-one he was back again in England, a 
captain and veteran of five campaigns. After fighting at Falkirk 
and Culloden, he took part in two more campaigns abroad, and 
then settled down at the Peace to garrison life, mostly in Scotland. 
It was at two or three and twenty, like many a subaltern of these 
days in India, he found his first opportunity for cultivating a taste 
for rod and gun. 

But sport was not fashionable among the officers of line 
regiments in Wolfe’s time, and this makes his own taste for it 
more worthy of note. Shooting and fishing, at any rate, were 
not, as in these days, part of the programme of the average officer’s 
life. The journals of several soldiers—of Knox, for instance. 
in New Brunswick, of Anburey in America, and of Burt in the 
Highlands, all penned either just before or soon after Wolfe's 
sporting period—-lay little stress on it, though the opportunit‘es 
were in all cases especially great. Feasting and card-playing, 

social festivities and theatricals, with some chatter about horses, 

seem to fill the idle hours, so far as can be gathered from the 
diaries and letters of the Georgian officer of infantry. Nor is 
there any evidence that it was thought a desirable thing to 
be a sportsman, or that skill in the chase procured a man any 
particular respect. 

Wolfe, though enthusiastic about his profession, was wholly 
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bored by ordinary dissipation. He would drink moderately 
and-even swear a little, he tells his father, by way of making 
himself agreeable, but the mess-room part of military life filled 
him with ennui. This sense of boredom too was quite sincere, 
for he was popular in spite of it with his brother officers, 
and was extremely fond of dancing and society in the wider sense. 
He hated Scotland, and growls at the country and the climate 
through years of correspondence. For months ata time his regi- 
ment was scattered in detachments all over the north. It may . 
possibly therefore have been for lack of congenial occupation that 
he first took to shooting and fishing, but he certainly became 
in a short time very fond of both, and his letters from the High- 
land forts, where he remained for years stamping out disaffection 
among the clansmen, are full of allusions to sport, though he 
makes but little mention of his brother officers as his companions 
on the moors or by the streams. Nor is his keenness less inter- 
esting because he was evidently something of a duffer. He had 
learnt to ride young, no doubt, and there is some outside evidence 
that he was a very passable horseman after the notions of that day. 
But he confesses to being for a long time a poor shot, and though 
an ardent fisherman and well set up with tackle, his silence on 
the result of his efforts is, for an angler even of the year 1750, 
significant indeed. The moors in Inverness-shire would seem at 
that time to have been free to any one who cared to shoot over 
- them. In the spring of 1748 Wolfe is in command of the 
regiment at Inverness, as his colonel, Lord Bury, a bird of very 
fine feather, seldom deigns to look up his command. His 
lordship, however, is fond enough of shooting, though he doesn’t 
like soldiering in peace time, and when he does come north he 
and Wolfe shoot together. ‘Lord Bury is expected,’ writes the 
young deputy-colonel to his father. ‘He will stay six weeks and 
then swear there is no standing it any longer, and will then say, 
“Wolfe, you'll stay in the Highlands. You cannot with any 
face ask to quit the regiment, so dispersed as it is, but in November, 
my dear friend, you shall come to London for three months.”’’ 
(The unfortunate Wolfe has been applying in vain this two 
years for leave.) ‘This will be his discourse, and I must say, “ My 
lord, you are very kind. But in July we may begin to shoot.” 
Lord Bury likes that and so do I.’ In another letter, after 
cursing the Highland weather, when ‘one day we are shivering 
in greatcoats, and the next losing all the skin off our faces 
from the rays of the sun,’ Wolfe goes on to say that his Irish 
cousin Goldsmith has sent him ‘the finest young pointer that 
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q ever was seen; he eclipses Workie and outdoes all.’ The same 
ql relative, whose generosity by the way is not wholly above 
suspicion, sends in addition ‘a fishing-rod and wheel of his own 
making. This, with a salmon-rod from my uncle Wat, your flies 
and my own gun, puts me in a condition to undertake the 
Highland sport in June, and to adventure myself amongst 
mountains, lakes, and wildest wastes.’ Grouse-shooting in those 
days, it is curious to note, began in July. For on the 15th of the 
month, 1750, Wolfe writes: ‘I went three days successively 
a-shooting in the hills from five in the morning till night. I 
never knew such fatigue; some amends were made us by the 
quantity of the game and the elegance of the sport, but I, who 
am a very bad shot, had an equal share of the labour and less of 
the entertainment.’ It is only in keeping with the sentiment of 
his time, and of all time, indeed, prior to it, that Wolfe, though a 
cultured, thoughtful, and even romantic person, gives no sign of 
sensibility to the beauties of Highland scenery. That admiration 
for wild and sublime solitudes that the mass of educated mankind 
now feel, or think they feel, was a thing not yet conceivable. 
The fine air and the sport pleased Wolfe and his friends, but the 
mountains in themselves had no sort of attraction for them. 
Dread, repulsion, or at the best curiosity, were the feelings then 
inspired among Englishmen by the mountains of Wales and 
Scotland. ‘A horrid spot of hills’ is the best that can be said of 
Snowdonia in the early Georgian period. Captain Burt, who was 
quartered for a long time in the Highlands, road-making before 
the ’45, is not merely silent regarding the beauty of the scenery, 
like Wolfe, but writes of it with a pious horror, and in one of his 
; letters contrasts the forbidding dreariness of the Highland Alps 
with the charms and beauties of Richmond Hill! And the ob- 
servant and talented Captain merely expresses here an opinion that 
every other civilised Southerner of his period would have expressed. 
What is more pertinent, however, to the subject in hand is his 
q testimony to the unsportsmanlike fashion in which stags were 
hunted by the Highland chiefs of that time. The famous stag 
hunt with which Scott opens his ‘ Lady of the Lake’ must, it is 
to be feared, be held as fanciful, for Burt, who lived among them 
about 1730, tells us that when venison was required it was the 
regular custom for an army of clansmen to beat the mountains 
and drive the deer before them into some corral or narrow place 
where they were easily slaughtered. Indeed a perusal of the 
industrious Captain’s two volumes! tends to reduce the glorified 
' Burt’s ‘ Letters from the North.’ 
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Highlander of modern ideas to somewhat sordid and at times 
unsavoury proportions. But this is straying from our subject. 
So far as Scotland is concerned, it only remains to be said 
that Wolfe makes frequent mention of woodcocks when no other 
game is to be had. 

As he shakes, and somewhat joyously it is to be feared, the 
dust of Scotland off his feet, and marches south with the regiment 
through Lancashire, Wolfe takes note of the number of fox- 
hounds to be seen, and yet can hardly think the county a good 
one for hunting, owing to the stiffness of the enclosures and the 
amount of tillage. The girls, however, he thinks delightful to 
behold after the ‘hard-favoured Scotch lassies.’ But then he 
has been all these years in love with an English girl! The next 
shooting experiences Wolfe tells of are from his new quarters in 
Dover Castle, whence he sends his parents. a present of some 
birds of his own killing. He apologises for their small dimensions, 
since they are but quail; ‘a rarity at this season’ (January). 
In the letter to his father accompanying the birds, our rigid 
disciplinarian and very real hero shows himself to be mortal, even 
to naiveté, regarding the pursuit of game. Indeed, he confesses 
himself a poacher in most unblushing fashion. ‘I had a pheasant 
and partridges,’ he writes, ‘but these I dare not send, as we are 
not authorised by law to kill them, and as they examine strictly 
upon the great roads, I should be unwilling to be reputed a 
smuggler. It is a misfortune for a man that likes this sort of 
sport, preferable to any other, to be liable to law and a fine, or to 
be obstructed in the pursuit of a very innocent and wholesome 
diversion.’ (This is delightful!) ‘Over the water ‘tis death to 
shoot without a license. Here ’tis prosecution, damages and 
costs.’ According to the law of that period, an officer or soldier 
in garrison killing game without leave of the lord of the manor was 
fined five pounds, and if this was not paid within two days of 
demand after conviction he forfeited his commission. For the 
private soldiers committing such offences the commanding officer 
was mulcted in the amount of 20s. for each trespasser. When 
removed to Exeter, Wolfe seems to have had no shooting, which 
is not wonderful, seeing that the Devonshire squires were such 
ardent Jacobites, they would not even accept regimental hospi- 
tality much less show the colonel sport. But their women, 
Wolfe tells us, came to his dances fast enough. And Wolfe, it 
may be remarked, was a most ardent and enthusiastic promoter 
of dancing, and himself a good performer. He kept his subalterns 
rigidly up to the mark in this respect, holding the opinion that 
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it was a part of the duty of officers to dance, and that it pro- 
moted pleasant social feelings between the civil and military of 
a district, an important matter at that period. He succeeded, he 
declares, in ‘dancing the regiment into the good graces of the 
Devonshire Jacobites,’ and what a blessing, by the way, it would 
be for the young ladies in this degenerate age if there were a 
few colonels who shared Wolfe’s sentiments in this respect ! 
Yet it should be remembered that this was the man whose regi- 
ment was even then becoming celebrated as the best disciplined 
in the British army. The last we hear of Wolfe as a sportsman 
is at Stroud, whither he has been despatched to put down riots 
amid the Gloucestershire cloth-workers. He writes from there for 
his ‘short gun’ to be sent him ; ‘the one I use in woods.’ He 
does not say very much about hunting, except that at one time 
the regiment kept a pack of hounds and that he was himself 
very fond of the sport. To racing he only once alludes, paying 
a visit to the Basingstoke meeting, where he ‘had the pleasure 
of seeing the Duke of Bolton’s horse win a plate.’ He goes on 
. to say that if he had been skilled in betting matters he could 
have won a hatful of money, for the local country gentlemen 
seemed to him ‘to wager with more passion than judgment 
against the Duke’s horse.’ But the future conqueror of Canada 
had not much more time for such innocent diversions. His 
health, too, was deplorable, and the rest of his short life was to 
be devoted to the shooting of Frenchmen, not partridges, or in 
preparations for the first and more serious pursuit. In con- 
clusion, it may be noted that Wolfe has a good deal to say of 
roads and posting in his correspondence. In one letter he talks 
of a terrible covered-in, two-wheeled post-chaise, which plied upon 
the road north of Durham. Some of us Moderns may be not un- 
familiar with an unspeakable affair suggesting in appearance a - 
private ’bus cut through the middle, that here and there even yet 
does the odd jobs of a country house. Some personal recollections of 
the treatment which a machine of this type was wont, even upon 
a flat macadam road, to mete out to its passengers, make Wolfe’s 
fulminations as he travelled thus for days over the billowy mud 
tracks of the eighteenth century seem readily comprehensible. 
After sitting inside such a conveyance from the Scottish border 
well nigh to Inverness, one can imagine he indulges in no 
flowers of speech when he vows ‘these Italian chaises seem 
purposely invented to torture unhappy carcases,’ and describes 
himself as so bruised and beaten that, in despair, he got out and 
rode the harness horses by turns. This was even worse, for the 
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brutes fell by the way several times, and were so rough that he 
reached his destination ‘ beat to pieces, covered with blood, and ina 
fainting condition.’ Such were the good old times before macadam. 

It is a far cry from Wolfe to Washington. But when the 
former, at the age of twenty-three, and after seven more or less 
bloody campaigns, was taking for the first time to sport, the 
latter, junior by five years, had already been entered under 
curiously different conditions. Primogeniture and entail flourished 
in those days in Virginia. Washington was a second son and his 
patrimony was trifling. His elder brother Laurence, more than 
a dozen years his senior, was already in possession when George 
left school and went to live with him. Tuaurence had been edu- 
cated in England, served in the Cartagena campaign, and had 
just built the now famous manor house of Mount Vernon on the 
banks of the Potomac. His neighbours were the Fairfaxes of 
Belvoir, and he had married a daughter of that well-known 
house. Now the English Fairfaxes had inherited vast tracts of 
land in Virginia, and George of that name had settled in the 
colony to look after the family interests. Hither, to Belvoir, soon 
came the head of the family, Lord Fairfax himself, aged sixty, 
Oxonian, guardsman, sportsman, scholar, courtier, man of fashion. 
All out of humour with the gay world in which he had played a 
conspicuous part, his lordship came to the forests of Virginia to 
end his days amid their romantic solitudes. But Belvoir was too 
civilised for such an inveterate recluse. He moved in course of 
time across the mountains, and in the valley of the Shenandoah, 
then scarcely touched, and in the centre of his primeval princi- 
pality, he built Greenway Court. It was at Belvoir, however, 
that he and the boy George Washington grew such fast friends, 
and it was behind a pack of foxhounds this friendship was formed 
and cemented. Many wonderful stories of colt-breaking and 
suchlike are told of Washington’s boyhood, and though in after 
years he was to do a deal of fox-hunting by the Potomac, at 
fifteen he had yet his way in life to make. This all the world 
knows he essayed to do, and with success, asa surveyor. Delimit- 
ing the vast Fairfax estates gave him a good start, and buried in 
at’ Greenway Court in the Alleghany forests with his friend, 
mentor and patron, the old hermit peer, he led an adventurous 
life of sport and hardy woodcraft. Mixing freely with the Indians 
and rough Scotch Irish hunters and settlers, he was learning in- 
valuable lessons in sport and war, and gaining the experience 
which was to make him, while still a youth, easily the first 
soldier in Virginia. But keen as- he was among the trappers 
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and hunters of the Alleghanies, there is no doubt that the note of 
horn and the cry of hound were of all sounds, and the comparatively 
tame pursuit of the fox of all sports, the dearest to his soul. His 
circumstances soon underwent a great change and brought him 
back to fox-hunting and civilisation. For his brother died and 
left him trustee of his estates and guardian of his daughter, whose 
early death put the still youthful uncle into possession of one 
of the finest properties in Virginia, which was greatly increased 
by his marriage later on with a rich widow. We have nothing 
to do with his soldiering against the French and Indians—a 
business, by the way, that he loved even more than fox-hunting. 
It is in the long lull rather, between the conquest of Canada 
and the Revolution, that Washington stands out most promi- 
nently as a country gentleman and a sportsman, for after the 
latter epoch his time was never again his own till too old, and 
too worried, and too famous to resume the quiet life he so loved. 
It is in this happiest period of his existence, as he always regarded 
it, between his twenty-fifth and fortieth year broadly speaking, 
that his life comes more particularly within the scope of this 
paper. A model and hardworking country gentleman in all 
respects, we find him breeding horses and hounds with as much 
method and care as he grew wheat and tobacco. A big man of 
six feet one, with long limbs and huge joints, square face and 
prodigiously firm mouth, he possessed in a high degree the gift of 
‘eloquent silence,’ coupled with a capacity for enjoying the gaiety 
of those around him, and an immense talent for rural business. He 
had a perfect passion for out-of-door life. His biographers, being 
naturally bookish men, make efforts to endow him with something 
more than a toleration for books. But as a matter of fact 
Washington grudged every minute he spent in the house, except 
those with his account books, which were most accurately kept. He 
was not only the best soldier, but about the best farmer in the 
colony, and his physical strength was herculean. There is no evi- 
dence that, like Wolfe, he was fond of the gentle art, nor does he 
appear in middle life to have shot a great deal. But his hunting 
was conducted with a method and precision that must have been 
rare among the happy-go-lucky Virginian squires of that day, and 
yet he had never been in England, and was indeed a colonial of the 
fourth generation! His journals are full of hunting notes and he 
seems to have taken his hounds out three days in the week on an 
average during the best parts of the season. It was never the 
custom in Virginia to ride to hounds in the English sense of the 
word, the country being unsuitable, but rather to trast to such 
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knowledge of hunting and woodcraft as would enable the sports- 
man to watch his hounds—in which, indeed, his whole interest 
was centred. Washington, however, notoriously thorough in 
everything he did, is said to have ridden as near the tail of his 
pack as practicable. On this account he bred horses especially 
for hunting. Chinkling and Valiant, Ajax and Blueskin, are the 
names of some of them. . He kept careful registers both of his 
horses and hounds; of the latter, Vulcan, Ringwood, Truelove, 
Music and Sweetlips, among many others, have had their names 
immortalised. It is said he bred and drafted them so carefully 
that on a hot scent you could cover them with a blanket; and 
this must have been a phenomenon indeed in Virginia, where I 
have some reason for knowing that a twenty-acre field would 
seldom, in the most ardent period of a run, include both the rear 
and van of the pack. Washington’s hunting costume, we are 
told, was a blue coat, scarlet waistcoat, buckskin breeches and a 
velvet cap. It is quite certain that he rarely mixed his packs 
with those of his neighbours, as was the custom usually in 
Virginia, and indeed not seldom in England, for that matter. 
But the neighbouring squires were ready enough to come out 
_ and see his hounds run. His wife, too, occasionally made one of 
the party, clad in a scarlet habit. The native foxes were of the 
grey variety, greatly given to ‘ringing,’ but early in the century 
the sportsmen of Maryland just across the river had turned down 
the English red fox, which had bred and multiplied and bid 
defiance to all but the very best hounds of the country. Here 
are some scraps from Washington’s journal for the year 1768 : 
‘Went a hunting with Jacky Curtis and catched a fox after 
a three hours’ chase; found it in a creek.’ Again: ‘Mr. Bryan 
Fairfax, Mr. Grayson and Phil Alexander came by sunrise. 
Hunted and catched a fox with them. Lord Fairfax, his brother, 
and Colonel Fairfax, all of whom, with Mr. Fairfax and Mr. 
Wilson of England, dined here.’ ‘Hunted again with same 
company ; started a fox and run him seven hours.’ ‘ Janry. 15.— 
Shooting. Janry. 16.—At home all day with the cards; it snow- 
ing. 23rd.—Rode to Muddy Creek and directed paths to be cut 
- for fox-hunting. Febry. 12.—Catched two fox. Febry. 13.— 
Catched two more foxes. March 2.—Catched a fox with bob’d 
tail and cut ears after a seven hours’ chase, in which most of the 
dogs were worsted.’ Again: ‘Hunted with Lord Fairfax and his 
brother ; started a fox and lost it. Dined at Belvoir and returned 
in the evening.’ Washington kept a kennel huntsman, a negro 
slave, of course, and we are told that his first act every morning 
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of his life when at home was to visit his stables and his kennels. 
Champion in later life of the high-sounding catchword that all 
men are born equal, whatever that may precisely mean, Washing- 
ton had almost as many reservations on that point for private 
use as the best of conservatives, and among other things would 
stand no poaching. Now along the banks of the Potomac, where 
it washed his estate, large flocks of canvas-back ducks were 
wont to find a snug retreat during the winter. The temptation 
to encroach on the Mount Vernon preserves seems to have 
been altogether too great for one incorrigible vagabond, and 
neither Washington nor his people were able to catch him. 
One day, however, the intruder, thinking all was safe, fired off 
his gun into a flock of ducks while Washington himself was 
riding unbeknown in the neighbouring woods. The wrathful 
squire hearing the shot, and suspecting his friend the poacher 
was at work, rode straight to the spot, and arrived just as he 
was pushing out his canoe from the shore. Washington 
dashed into the river after the culprit, in spite of the gun the 
rascal levelled at him, seized the canoe, dragged it to the shore, 
and pulling its owner out upon the bank, gave him then and 
there the soundest of thrashings. It well may be believed, too, _ 
that the Father of his country treated the offender to some of 
that strenuous language that in the heat of passion he is always 
said to have been able to use with such effect. But Washington 
after all, like Wolfe, though of a different temperament, was a 
very perfect man from a wholesome point of view. He was a 
model country gentleman, kind to his slaves and dependents, an 
active and progressive farmer, and abundantly hospitable to his 
neighbours. Indeed, when he and his family do happen to dine 
alone he makes a special note of it in his diary, while in the hunt- 
ing season he seems always to have had guests in the house. In 
one entry he complains that though there are a hundred cows on 
the place he has to buy butter! Of actual fighting he was pro- 
digiously fond, but in the period 1760-74 the probability of such 
indulgence seemed to the colonial soldier very remote. Unlike 
Wolfe, he had no, personal ambition, and loved the sports and 
pursuits of country life with a great passion. Even the high position 
to which he was called at the outbreak of war, with his long 
term in the Presidency at its close, never compensated him for the 
complete break it made in his old life. His farms ran down, his 
kennel was broken up, his outbuildings and. fences fell into 
dilapidation. His fortune, too, was greatly reduced, and he would 
take no money from his country, as all the world knows. There 
is something almost pathetic in his last years of retirement at 
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Mount Vernon. Though all the world and his wife flocked there, 
and indeed threatened to eat him out of house and home, and 
though celebrities of all nations came to gather words of wisdom 
which might or might not fall from the lips of the Western 
Cincinnatus, the hero himself beyond a doubt looked back with a 
great yearning to the days when he ‘ went a hunting with Jacky 
Curtis,’ and ‘ catched foxes with Lord Fairfax,’ and made experi- 
ments in seed wheat or built improved tobacco-barns ; or when 
the weather was impossible played cards and danced minuets, for. 
which last innocent pastime, like Wolfe, he had a weakness. We 
had a glimpse of Wolfe upon his travels. It may not be amiss to 
close this brief sketch of Washington with a peep at the fashion 
in which he too in his days of comparative obscurity accomplished 
along journey. Bad as the English roads were in those days, the 
highways of colonial America were infinitely worse. With a few 
exceptions in certain districts, people travelled solely on horseback. 
In 1756 Washington had occasion to ride to Boston, about 400 
miles, to settle some matter connected with the militia of his 
colony, and here is a picture of him setting out from Mount 
Vernon. He was attired, we are told, in the buff and blue uniform 
of the colonial irregulars. He had a white and scarlet cloak over 
his shoulders and a sword knot of red and gold. His horse 
furniture was of the best London make, trimmed with livery lace, 
and the Washington arms were engraved upon the housings. By 
his side rode his two aides in buff and blue. Behind followed 
his servants in the Washington livery of white and scarlet, and 
wearing hats laced with silver. And it should be noted that at this 
time the great Republican of the future was simply a Virginia 
squire and a colonel of militia. He was a member in these early 
days of the Virginia Legislature, though a man of county business 
rather than a politician. But when he did go to the capitol at 
Williamsburg he seems to have much enjoyed himself, dining and 
dancing with his friends. Here, too, on the chief racecourse of 
the colony, he certainly on one occasion ran a horse, and its name 
was Magnolia, and he seems to have acted once at any rate in 
the capacity of judge. Whether in peace or war, Washington 
- was always well mounted, and generally upon horses of his own 
breeding. Being one of the best horsemen in the colonies, it is 
not surprising to hear that his commanding figure showed to best 
advantage in the saddle. As for his hounds, there were plenty of 
Virginians half a century after his death—aye, and more too— 
who loved to boast that in their small, wiry, and in appearance . 
rather degenerate stock, there coursed the blood of ancestors who 
had rallied to the horn and voice of the Father of his country. 
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TOFFY’S TRIUMPH 
A TALE OF THE POLO FIELD 


BY T. F. DALE 


‘You will have to play back in the final to-morrow, Toffy. 
Egerton is down with fever.’ 

‘All right, but I should like to ride my own ponies,’ and the 
speaker, Captain Vincent, of the Prince’s Chestnuts, looked at the 
captain of his polo team with a beaming smile, which, with the 
imperturbable good temper of which it was the outward and 
visible sign, had won him the name of Toffy in the regiment. 

‘Yes, perhaps you had better,’ answered Major Eustace, who 
had the cares of the coming struggle for the championship 
pressing heavily upon him. ‘ But * and he looked at his 
companion doubtfully. 

‘But——’ repeated the other. Then as Eustace flicked his 
boot hesitatingly with his riding whip: ‘But you have doubts 
about the rider, I suppose you would say.’ 

The ready smile parted Toffy’s lips as he spoke, and his grey 
eye looked full at Eustace. 

The latter was clearly relieved. Good old Toffy, he never 
minded anything. And Eustace had to get the best he could out 
of his men for the morrow. 

‘Well, you know, Toffy, you would play very well if you 
wouldn’t be sovain. Do play the game, there’s a good fellow, and 
don’t try to show off. Gallery play is all very well for a brilliant 
chap lke Beaumont, though even he overdoes it, but you should 
try for something less, you know.’ 

So this was all Toffy’s many advantages had brought him 
after ten years in the service. A close observer would have 
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noticed a slight compression about the lips that told of something 
deeper, under the smiling exterior, with which he carried off his 
senior’s remark; for despite the surface gaiety with which Toffy 
met most of the events of life, he really cared very much about 
the opinion of his fellows, and under a pleasant though plain and 
somewhat ordinary exterior he concealed an ambitious and sensi- 
tive spirit. 

He longed to be first, and he was nearly always second or 
third, or, as in the present case, fifth, for he was only reserve man 
in the polo team of his regiment. No one practised more than 
he, or took more pains, but though he was a very fair player 
indeed, he never got the credit for having left his early inefficiency 
behind him. If he did get a good run, it was generally set down 
as an attempt at gallery play, yet in polo he had meant to be 
first. He lavished large sums on his polo ponies, such as no 
other man in the regiment could dream of ; but though his seniors 
and subalterns alike were proud to borrow from his stud, and even 
went into raptures over the delight of ten minutes on one of 
them, ‘Poor old Toffy’s’ matchless ponies seemed to make him 
no whit better thought of even among the polo men. If they 
could form a team without him, his name never came up, and 
when they did turn to him, Toffy knew it was only because there 
was no one else. Yet what he desired most of all was to come 
to the front, to be brilliant and to be popular. He undervalued 
the gifts that he had, a level head and a kindly heart, and of the 

very substantial advantages of a deep and well-lined purse he 
thought nothing, while those qualities of mind and body which 
he had not seemed to him the only ones worth possessing. 

Thus Toffy was his own worst enemy, for people took him at 
his own valuation. Even his money did not seem to have the 
same value as that of others. If he gave more than any three 
combined to one of the regimental objects, it seemed that the 
others conferred a favour on him by accepting it; and when, as 
more than once happened, out of sheer kindness of heart he 
spent a substantial sum in getting a graceless subaltern out of a 
difficulty, the youngster accepted it with a kindly patronising, 
‘Good old Toffy, he will never miss it.’ 

So without taking a profound view of the mysteries of life, or 
wandering into metaphysical speculations as to their causes, Toffy 
felt and wondered at the injustice of mankind, without in the 
least realising that he was the author of his own misfortunes. 
But he wondered if for him there was any way out of so unsatis- 
factory a state of things. 
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Now he was to play in the polo team, but he owed the pro- 
motion to accident and not to his own right of place. He was 
there only as a makeshift, and no one thought of concealing his 
belief that the absence of the man he replaced was an irreparable 
disaster. Poor old Toffy never minded, so there was no need to 
consider his feelings in the matter; and even his own subaltern, 
with whom he chummed, made irreverent jokes on the undeserved 
preferment given to his superior. 

But nothing moved Toffy’s anger more than the praise of a 
young gunner, who was the soul of the team the Chestnuts were 
to meet. 

Fred Beaumont had the good looks Toffy craved for and 
lacked. He had a superficial brilliancy, that seemed to Toffy’s 
slower moving mind as the quintessence of wit, and he had the 
frank belief in himself which gave others faith in him. All 
looked upon him as the ‘promising young officer’ the papers 
called him, when he got his D.S.0. in Egypt. He was tall and 
sight in figure, while Vincent was short and too square of 
shoulder for grace. He had passed first into the shop and first 
out, while Vincent had been thankful to get into the service any- 
how. Everything came easily to him. He had passed the higher 
proficiency in languages which would never be of the smallest use 
to him, because he wanted money, and to get the Government 
reward was the easiest way of earning it. Above all, he was one 
of the finest polo players in India, and though the gunners seldom 
have a really first-class team owing to their frequent changes, 
Beaumont had begged, bullied, and persuaded the men of the two 
batteries at Fatipur to give fairly regular practice, and he had 
schooled them and mounted them, and finally, by the aid of his 
own brilliant play, he had worked them into the final of the 
cavalry tournament, and now he intended to win the Cup. But 
he was in love, and therefore, like Toffy, he was for once at a 
disadvantage. He had, in fact, everything that Toffy lacked, 
except money, and, though the latter did not know this, a well- 
balanced moral nature. There was a suspicion of sharp practice 
about some of Beaumont’s actions that made people rather shy in 
their dealings with him ; and though all were ready to praise his 
polo and his horsemanship, and the ‘go’ which made him so 
valuable an ally in any station or regimental undertaking, few had 
for him the kindly feeling which prompted them to turn to Toffy 
when things were going badly. 

There had long been a tacit rivalry between the two men, for 
Beaumont realised to the full the advantage Toffy’s money was 
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to him, while the latter envied the social success of the young 
gunner. And latterly the unexpressed rivalry had become open 
and undisguised, for both the brilliant artilleryman and the 
smiling young hussar were candidates for the favour of the beauty 
of Fatipur. 


But to healthy men about to play in the final of a great 


tournament even love is not all-engrossing, and the next morning 
Toffy spent a pleasant time looking over his ponies with Major 
Eustace, and discussing the almost endless topic which of them 
he should play, and in what order. At last, as the two men 
turned from the stables, Toffy’s last instructions were given him 
by his captain : 

‘Now, Toffy, what you can do is to hit backhanders, and mind 
you hit ’em hard, and don’t be up to any idiocy that will put the 
ball right among the other side. Remember you have Beaumont 
against you, and he’s not a fellow to let an opportunity slip.’ 

Toffy listened with his usual smiling good temper, but as he 
passed into his bungalow he thought bitterly : 

‘If Beaumont’s lot win, everyone will say it is because I am 
playing in Egerton’s place. The only satisfaction is’—and a 
grim little smile added the strength to his face that it sometimes 
seemed to lack—‘ they will all declare he would have been beaten 
if the original teams had met.’ 

But for once Toffy meant to do himself justice and show what 
he could do when he tried. Beaumont should not have the 
triumph of winning the tournament on which Toffy knew he 
had set his heart. He, Toffy, would for once withstand him and 
wrest the victory from him. Would this be any balm to his 
feelings if the gunner’s engagement to Susan Cumming was 
announced, for like everyone else in the station Toffy thought 
this was sure to come. 

For when he had once tried to lead up to ‘the momentous 
question himself, Miss Cumming had laughed aside his tender 
speeches, and left him in a state of depression from which, as 
regarded her, he had never rallied. 

Yet, as he got himself out of his uniform, he determined to 

drive over early to the polo ground, and to let Miss Cumming 
know from his own lips he was to take part in the great struggle 
that was arousing the attention of all India. If he should win, 
would it give him any advantage in her eyes? Women always 
like a man to succeed, and Toffy had heard Miss Cumming 
speak with enthusiasm of Beaumont’s long run of almost unbroken 
success. 
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So while the February sun was still high in the heavens, Toffy, 
to the consternation of his bearer, ordered his polo kit and his 
dogcart, and set out for the polo ground a full hour before the 
match was timed to begin. 

His bearer followed his movements with wonder, for worthy 
Eli Bux could see that his master had something on his mind. 
At last the overcoat was donned, and Toffy stood lighting a long 
cheroot on the verandah before he gathered up the reins and 
stepped lightly to his place. At least, there was no turn-out to 
touch his in Fatipur, and Toffy ran a critical eye over the mare, 
which could cover her ten miles an hour without the appearance 
of turning a hair in the performance. The cart and harness were 
both bright, and not unworthy of the well-bred mare which had 
cost the owner an almost fabulous sum at the beginning of the 
cold weather. No makeshift Cawnpore harness disfigured Toffy’s 
horses, and he thought with satisfaction that no one, from the 
General downwards, could boast of such a faultlessly correct turn- 
out as he owned. 

So he bowled along merrily for the station polo ground, which 
lay some two miles from his bungalow; but though he looked as 
light-hearted and as well pleased with the world and his own 
place in it as ever, in truth care sat heavy upon him. On that 
afternoon’s play depended his future, for if he failed, Beaumont 
would win more even than the challenge trophy, and Toffy swore he 
would never stay to see his double triumph. Should he take a 
year’s leave, or should he leave the service altogether and settle 
down as his father’s right hand in the management of his newly 
acquired estate at home? On these things Toffy pondered, till 
the sight of the commissioner’s heavy barouche, drawn by two 
fat walers, on the road in front of him gave a new turn to his 
thoughts. 

The scarlet liveries, like the walers, had evidently seen service, 
but what cared Toffy for smartness now, if only Susan’s bright 
eyes might give him a greeting as he passed! Gathering himself 
together, he caught hold of the mare, and sent her along at a pace 


‘ that made the syce in his turn wonder what ailed the sahib. 


As he reached the carriage Toffy received a gracious bow from 
Mrs. Cumming, and a friendly smile from her daughter, and he 
thought with satisfaction that Beaumont for once would be out 
of the way, as he would be too much taken up with his men at 
the last moment to have time to look after their guests. 

By the time the barouche drew up in front of the guest-tent, 
Toffy, with his usual seraphic smile, was standing beside the 8.8.0., 
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and as the latcer handed out Mrs. Cumming with a solemnity 
fitted to the stately proportions of that somewhat awe-inspiring 
matron, he was ready to assist the belle of Fatipur. Susan 
Cumming was sufficiently beautiful to have been a belle anywhere. 
Tall and graceful, with dark hair ard eyes and a creamy-white 
complexion, she was a maiden who would have made her mark 
among a bevy of London beauties. No wonder then that at 
Fatipur she carried all before her, and besides her sworn hench- 
men, Beaumont and Toffy, there was not a subaltern in the station 
who had not lost his heart to her. Then Toffy confided to her 
that he was to take Major Egerton’s place in the Chestnut team. 

‘Oh, how nice!’ was the artless rejoinder, as Miss Cumming 
turned her lustrous brown eyes on him in a way that made his 
colour rise and his heart beat quicker. ‘How I hope you will 
win !’ 

But even as the words fell on Toffy’s delighted ears, he saw 
Beaumont come swiftly across from a group of men and ponies 
at the side of the ground, and greeting Miss Cumming with his 
usual air of masterful assurance, bore off the beauty. 

For once Toffy’s smile deserted him, and he stalked off gloomily 
to find his syce, and gave vent to his feelings by finding fault 
with all that appertained to his work with the ponies. 

Then came the time to start, and the wide bare expanse of 
sand that formed the station polo ground at Fatipur was sur- 
rounded by spectators. There were soldiers from the great white 
barracks, which had been the lurking-place of fever and cholera 
for more than a generation. There, too, were civilians from the 
civil station that almost adjoined the ground, and natives of all 
ranks and classes who had gathered to see the play of Englishmen. 

Far away in thé guest-tent, Toffy could see Miss Cumming’s 
graceful figure, beside the bright-hued portly form of her mother, 
which was a landmark from any part of the ground. 

The two teams. were on the ground, and most of the men were 
busy knocking the balls about. Beaumont was there, alert and 
smart as usual, and as Toffy’s eye fell on him, a sudden impulse 
seized him to have one last word with Susan Cumming before 
play began. 

He caught hold of his pony and galloped over to the tent. 

Miss Cumming was evidently pleased to see him, and under 
the influence of the friendly look. she turned on him, Toffy’s 
resentment at her desertion died away, as it always did in her 
presence. 

‘Oh, Captain Vincent, I do hope you will win!’ she said in 
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her rich, rather deep voice, which to her listener was the sweetest 
music in the world. ‘ Why, you are riding my favourite, Judy— 
and are you going to have Guardsman out ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ returned Toffy ; ‘ we all bring out our best to-day, and 
I hope, Miss Cumming, you will see us win. Do you mean that 
I may carry away your good wishes for our success ?’ 

Miss Cumming raised her eyes frankly, but her glance wavered 
as it met his, and her tone was lower and softer than he ever 
heard it, as she answered : 

‘Yes, you have my best wishes. Do not disappoint me.’ 

“You may be sure I will do my best,’ and, turning, Toffy 
quickly gained his place. 

Then rose a cloud of dust, and the thud of the ponies’ hoofs 
rang out from the hard ground. Not inaptly has polo on an 
Indian ground been described as ‘a ‘cloud of dust and a few bad 
words in the middle of it.’ | 

Toffy carried out his instructions of keeping well back. Judy, 
the dark-brown waler mare of which Miss Cumming had expressed 
her admiration, was a wonder at the game, though she was per- 
haps a trifle long in the back. According to the arrangement 
made with Eustace that morning, Toffy was to ride her in the 
first and last ‘chuckers.’ 

‘Now mind,’ were the captain’s last words to his back, as the 
trumpeter sounded the assembly ; ‘whatever you do, don’t let 
Beaumont slip you at the start.’ 

‘Right you are,’ was the cheery response; but alas, Toffy’s 
eyes wandered to the guest-tent at the very moment when the 
umpire threw in, and the first thing he was conscious of was that 
Beaumont was flying past him with the ball. 

Toffy sat down to ride, but he knew it was all but hopeless 
to attempt to catch the flying figure on the bay Arab, nor was 
Beaumont likely to miss. 

Even then Toffy noted the perfect seat and the easy grace 
with which Beaumont was hitting, now on the near and now on 
the off-side, leaving the ball after each stroke in a more favourable 
position for the posts. 

Judy, however, was going like the wind, and every stride 
brought her nearer to the Arab. In a moment more Toffy might 
be able to crook Beaumont’s stick and save the goal. 

But as the sound of Judy’s feet on the sandy ground reached 
Beaumont’s ears, he knew the danger that impended. Toffy saw 
him take a look at the posts, which, though still a long way off, 
were straight in front. 
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No one knew better than Beaumont the value to his side of a 
goal at the start. As Toffy with outstretched arm strove to inter- 
cept the blow, the ball shot forward from a clean sharp contact 
of the mallet head, and Toffy knew he was to pay the full penalty 
of his momentary inadvertence. Up rose the ball in the air as it 
neared the posts, and Toffy closed in to ride Beaumont off at the 
moment it dropped within a yard of the goal. 

The two men rode each other off desperately, and behind them 
came the other players at full stretch. 

‘Go it, Toffy! Well saved!’ cried Eustace, as Beaumont 
tried in vain to get another stroke at the ball. Whichever way 
he turned Toffy was on him, and not all his skill could shake 
him off. 

But the ball was still moving, rolling slowly towards the 
posts, and neither of the men could reach it. At last it trickled 
over the line and a wild shout arose from the gunners as the 
first score of the match went up to their credit. 

As they rode back to the middle of the ground all Eustace 
said was : 

‘I thought, Toffy, Judy was a bit faster than the bay.’ 

‘And so she is,’ was the reply, ‘but Beaumont slipped me.’ 

‘Well, old man, you did your best to catch him,’ for Eustace 
was much too wise to depress one of his men at the beginning 
of the match. 

After that Toffy played a very excellent game. He never let 
the ball pass him, and his back-handers were hard, clean, and 
well placed. In vain the gunners tried to break down his defence. 
In vain their No. 1 bumped him. Toffy only smiled and hit the 
ball all the same. 

At last came his chance. Beaumont was running the ball 
down the ground, and it seemed as if another goal was imminent. 
But Toffy bided his time. He was riding a country-bred mare 
that could fly for a quarter of a mile, though she pulled hard 
except in a galloping game. Now the pace made her steady and 
she was on her best behaviour. She knew, too, that her master 
meant to go. 

The ball shot alongside them from behind and Toffy cut it 
underneath the pony right across the goal. The little mare 
heard the crack of the stick and saw the flash of white out of the 
corner of her eye. She swung round, her ears back, and away 
she stretched in pursuit of the ball. Swinging of her own accord 
as she reached it, she gave Toffy a clear right-handed stroke, and 
thus they were embarked on a run down the side of the ground: 
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Toffy hit with the kind of inspiration that comes now and then 
at polo, as if he could not miss, and the mare seemed to know 
his thoughts. 

‘Goon!’ shouted Eustace, playing No.3 as he dropped back. 
‘Ride your men!’ and the well-trained Chestnut forwards closed 
on to Beaumont and his back, who in vain struggled to escape, 
4 while Toffy hit the ball all he knew. 

4 ‘Well done, Captain Vincent!’ he heard as he flew past the 
tent, and once more Susan Cumming was nearly his undoing. 

He nearly missed and had to hit twice in quick succession. 
Then he tipped the ball slightly and it flew to his left front. 
Now Toffy was not very good at near side strokes, and Eustace’s 
qf language was expressive as he saw what had happened. But 
Y Toffy surpassed himself. Crack came his stick on the ball 
i straight and true, and away it flew exactly in the right direction. 
There was now an angle shot at goal, not really difficult, but one 
: of the most effective in the game. Once more Toffy was ready, 


and as the bell rang for half time, the ball flew through the 
posts. Toffy and Beaumont had each scored a goal for their side. 
Now Toffy tasted the joy of gratified ambition. _ 
j ‘Well done, old Toffy!’ ‘By Joye, Toffy, you did that well!’ 
and similar remarks filled the air, the only drawback to Toffy’s 
happiness being the exclamation of his Colonel, ‘ By Gad, Vincent, 
I had no idea you could play like that.’ This brought back to 
Toffy for a moment his feeling of impotent striving against the 


‘ fate of mediocrity. 

: But even Eustace believed in him now, and Toffy realised 
} that at last he had made his mark. 

| ‘ Egerton’s no loss to us, old man,’ Eustace said, ‘if you can 


play like that. Why, you are brilliant and steady too.’ 
Toffy cast a wistful glance across at the tent, and as he did 
4 so he found Beaumont was watching him with a half-smile on 


| his lips. 

t The real tussle had still to come, but Toffy felt a determina- 

tion hot within him that not even Beaumont’s scorn should cool. 
When play was resumed, both sides were a little tired and 

the men played carefully. Until the very last period the score 


] remained at one all. Then Beaumont, who had been playing in 
i every place in his team, and had carried the fortunes of his side 
i almost single-handed, began to press. Once he narrowly missed 
the Chestnuts’ goal, and Toffy had to hit behind to save it. 

Time drew on. Then Beaumont once more got on to the 
ball and began to carry it in masterly style down the ground. 
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Toffy, who was again on Judy, could not hope to catch him 
fairly. A tempest of rage and disappointed hope surged within 
him, and his fair face was suffused with a crimson stain, while in 
his eyes shone a light that was akin to madness. 

Just then the umpire’s pony crossed its legs and came down. 

Before it was up there was a crash, and a cry of ‘foul’ rose 
from the ranks of the gunners. 

No one knew how the accident had happened. Beaumont 
was lying on the ground under his pony and Toffy was standing 
by him. The pony soon picked itself up and galloped off, but 
Beaumont did not move. Toffy, as he stood gazing at the white 
face on the ground, looked as if he himself had been turned to 
stone. 


The match was stopped and the doctors took possession of 
the sufferer. 

The men grouped themselves outside the mess-tent and 
waited for the verdict. 

Soon it came. ‘Concussion, serious, I fear, and leg broken in 
two places ;’ and those near Toffy heard him give a long-drawn 
sigh, that was almost a sob, as he turned and strode rapidly away. 

No one stopped him, though the match still stood unfinished. 
But Toffy had apparently forgotten all about it. 

Then the major of Beaumont’s battery, after a short consul- 
tation with the team, decided to scratch, and the Chestnuts had_ 
won an inglorious victory. 

That night Toffy’s place was vacant at mess, and when the 
doctor came from his last visit to Beaumont’s bungalow, he was 
startled by the haggard face that suddenly appeared from the 
shade, and for a moment he wondered who it was that demanded 
news in such urgent tones. 

‘Oh, Vincent, is it you? Look here, my good fellow. What- 
ever happens it’s not your fault, and we hope he may pull 
through. Everyone knows that pony of Beaumont’s is a dan- 
gerous brute, and if fellows will ride such animals in a fast match, 
why they know they take their lives in their hands in doing so.’ 

But Toffy seemed as if he did not hear. 

‘Will he live ?’ he demanded in a strange, hard tone. 

Dr. Fletcher shook his head. 

‘Impossible to say, but I do not by any means say there is 
no hope.’ 

‘Oh, Captain Vincent, is that you?’ said a voice that caused 
Toffy’s white face to turn a shade more ghastly still. ‘We 
thought we would inquire about poor Mr. Beaumont. How sad 
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for you! but then you know accidents will happen, and ’—with a 
look into Toffy’s eyes that caused him the supreme agony of his 
life-——‘ we thought at first it was you.’ 

As soon as Beaumont was declared out of danger Toffy took 
a year’s leave, and it soon became known that he was trying for 
an exchange into a regiment at home. 

So Fatipur knew him no more, and it was many years before 
Susan Cumming learned the reason of his sudden departure. 
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NIMROD ’ 


BY ERNEST BELLECROIX 
(Editor of the ‘ Chasse tllustrée ’) 


In my long career as a sportsman I have met with many 
interesting characters; one of the most striking was that of my 
old friend Gerard, the boar-hunter. 

Richly endowed by nature, Gerard had received by birth all 
moral and physical gifts, except one—beauty. To be truthful, I 
must admit that Gerard was not an Adonis. His rough face, 
bristly hair and moustache, large mouth, thick, short neck, heavy 
shoulders and massive arms and legs, did not give him exactly 
a pleasing appearance, and had earned for him among his 
intimates the nickname of ‘Le Pére Sanglier.’ His large grey 
eyes, however, were a redeeming feature, for in them could be 
read the loyalty of his character. Kind-hearted te a fault, frank 
and straightforward, ever ready to be useful, even to strangers, 
‘invariably cheerful, though never seen to laugh, always good- 
tempered, and the keenest of the keen. He was the prototype 
of a true sportsman. Gerard, like most exceptional men, 
disdained all weak social prejudices, and led an existence of his 
own, which could only please a man of his stamp. He had no 
enemies, and but few could count themselves his intimate 


friends; and those, it is almost needless to say, were all 
sportsmen. 
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Gerard's home, known by the name of ‘La Sauvagére,’ was 
situated in one of our central counties ; the house, surrounded by 
a small park, of about twenty hectares, where little else than 
rabbits thrived, was unlike any other I have ever seen. From 
hall to attic the walls were covered with sporting trophies, but 
Gerard would never consent to decorate his home with birds or 
beasts laid low by any shot but his own. Horns and stuffed 
heads were to be seen everywhere, from boars to squirrels, from 
the royal stag to the rabbit, from the golden eagle to the 
speckled magpie, from the black-cock to the modest little quail, 
from the common sheldrake to the water-rail—all birds and 
animals worthy a sportsman’s shot were represented in this 
temple, dedicated by our Nimrod to the great Saint Hutert. 

But this marvellous collection was not all. In living under 
’ this hospitable roof one discovered, in the smallest objects, 
indications of the ruling passion of Gerard’s life. 

Tell me, friendly reader, however ardent a sportsman you 
may be, have you ever smoked your Havana in a cigar-holder 
cut out of boar’s teeth? Is the fruit on your table served in 
baskets made of the horns of one-year-old roebuck? Are your 
curtains trimmed with the breast feathers of all sorts of duck ? 
Have you ever thought of having bars of your chairs made from 
the legs of deer, or little garden stools from their ribs? Are your 
gloves, caps, and shooting jackets made of fox-skins ? Sitting in 
front of a good fire in the evening, do you replace boots by 
slippers of wolf-skin? Have you a collection of those pretty 
candlesticks that Landseer’s brush has immortalised, the foot 
of which is composed of the open claws of the great eagle, or of 
the screech-owl ? I make no mention of the carpets, door- 
hangings, whips, panoplies, tobacco-pouches, cigarette-holders, 
dog-collars, &c. &c.; for if I were to enter into all those details 
I should never have finished. 

At the opening of the season, shooting was restricted to the 
fields with dogs, for Gerard could bring down a partridge as 
surely as he could roll over a boar; but after the 19th of October 
the fields were abandoned for the woods, where, as opportunity 
offered, roebuck, deer, or boars, and sometimes even a wolf, were 
attacked, though Gerard always gave the preference to boars. 

Shooting in the fields does not need either the same science 
or the same skill as does shooting in the woods. In the first 
case you have before you a large open space; you know, when 
your dog is pointing, where your game will rise ; you follow it and 
only bring your gun to your shoulder when at a fair range. In 
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the woods it is quite another thing. Game often appears when 
least expected, and disappears as quickly; consequently more 
promptness and more practice are required. I have known 
many an excellent shot in the field to be very much at sea 
(pardon the Irishism) in the wood, as the following authentic 
anecdote will prove. 

In the beginning of September, 18—, we—Gerard and myself 
—had been invited to a shooting-box for the opening day in the 
Beauce, that beautiful province so rich in the vast plains that 
seem to be the true home of partridges. The party was very 
select, only a few of the best shots having been invited. ° 
Among these was a certain Mr. R——, a great amateur sports- 
man, and a very amiable companion, who was, as everyone 
admitted, the best shot in the country; and certainly he 
brought down partridges in a very remarkable way—I should say 
almost as well as Gerard, if that were possible. An excellent 
sportsman, with much nerve and ardour, and a good dose of 
sangfroid, I do not think it would be possible to find any 
fault with him, except a little too much vanity with regard to his 
skill. 

‘You have no boars here,’ said Gerard to him the same 
evening at dinner. ‘Come and spend a week or so in December 
at the ‘ Sauvagére,”’ and we will give you an opportunity to shoot 
some.’ 

My friend’s proposal was accepted willingly, and towards the 
end of November, Mr. R-——, accompanied by two of his friends, 
both as inexperienced as himself at boar-hunting, arrived at the 
‘ Sauvagére,’ where I had been staying for the last week. 

I have already said that the house was situated in the middle 
of a small park , at the end of this was a good-sized plain, and 
then the forest. I do not know exactly how many millions of 
hectares this magnificent forest contained, but I am acquainted 
with few others in France as wild or as dense, or better adapted 
for hiding in their thickets the game that sportsmen never find 
too numerous 

Besides the 1,200 hectares allotted to him, Gerard had the 
right of hunting on the grounds of his neighbour, the Duke of 
M——, and Marcassin, Gerard’s whipper-in, might take his 
hounds either on to his master’s ground or into the surrounding 
woods, according to where the boars were marked. 

We were five sportsmen at the ‘ Sauvagére:’ Mr. R——, his 
two friends, Gerard and myself. The evening of their arrival we 
were sitting in the dining-room, smoking and making plans for 
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the morrow. ‘We shall have a good day of it, gentlemen,’ said 
Gerard, ‘ and I can almost promise you, Mr. R——, that you will 
not fail to make acquaintance with our boars; the woods are full 
of them.’ 

‘That is what I count upon, my dear host; and I reckon also 
that I shall receive them in the right way,’ answered Mr. R——, 
with a sthile of self-satisfaction. 

‘I hope so also, and nothing could be more agreeable to me,’ 
replied Gerard ; ‘but you will allow an old hunter to give you 
advice. You have never seen a boar ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Well, it is possible that you will be slightly surprised if one 
rushes past you unawares. Great promptness and decision are 
necessary. The opportunity to shoot is here and is gone in the 
same moment. The least hesitation and all is lost. The rascals 
have a hard skin too.’ 


‘No need to be anxious on that score,’ replied Mr. R——. 
‘No need at all.’ 

‘All the better, all the better. And now, gentlemen, I wish 
you good-night. Don’t disturb yourselves, stay as long as you like ; 
but you know the order—to-morrow, at the first note of the horn, 
everyone out of bed.’ And Gerard, after a friendly shake of the 
hands, retired. We chatted another half-hour and then followed 
his example. 

I was sleeping soundly next morning when a formidable 
blast of Marcassin’s horn made me leap out of bed. 

An hour later, after a comfortable breakfast, we were driving 
away towards the forest. Mr. R——, his two friends, and myself 
in the carriage, Gerard and Marcassin on horseback, the latter 
being followed by seven couples of beautiful Batards de Poitou. 
In France, all ‘pack hounds’ which are a production of a cross 
with English fox-hounds are known by the name of Batards— 
(Bastards)—as, for example, Batards de Saintonge, Batards de 
Poitou, or Anglo-Normands, Anglo-Saintongeois, &c., to designate 
animals born of French thoroughbreds (pur sang), of Saintonge, 
of Poitou, of Normandy, &c. crossed by fox-hounds of English 
breeds. 

The meet was some five kilometres from the ‘ Sauvagére.’ 
We soon arrived, and Gerard gave orders to Marcassin, who 
immediately disappeared, accompanied by the dogs. We place 
ourselves in the posts assigned to us by Gerard, who, with horn 
over his shoulder and gun at his saddle, rode off at a little distance 
and rather behind us. 
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A few moments later the dogs begin to bark. ‘ Attention,’ 
the ‘ Rapprocher’ is about to begin. 

‘A roebuck!’ called out Gerard, in a voice that is heard all 
down the alley. The concert becomes grand, the fourteen give 
tongue lustily. Steady, the game is up ! 

Here are the dogs. Listen to their music! How they 
crowd! The whole pack could be covered with a net. 

Well, what has happened? The pack, giving tongue loudly, 
rush between Mr. R and his neighbour. The roebuck has 
been allowed to pass without a single shot being fired. 

I heard a low grunt, and then Gerard, placed quite at the 
other end of the line, still on horseback, galloped past me and my 

neighbour, directing us to another post, to- 
wards which we ran full speed; then, 
without stopping, he hurried to 


HAUT-POITOU HOUNDS 


Mr. R—— just as Marcassin appeared. I see him leave the 
chase at his master’s order and disappear with: Mr. R—— and 
his friend in an opposite direction to that taken by us; he is 
going to post them elsewhere. 

All this was done in a few seconds. 

We were to meet at the ‘Coupes Noires,’ towards which 
Gerard, who of course knew the forest thoroughly, was manceuvr- 
ing to send the roedeer—not an easy business, you may believe. 
When we were at our posts the chase was far off, and we could 
only with difficulty, and occasionally, distinguish the distant baying 
of the pack. 

All at once we hear the far-off fanfare, the flourish of 
the trumpet, the signal for roedeer. Marcassin, just arrived, 
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explains to us that his master, having made a wide circuit, had 
forced the deer to turn back, and was sending it to the ‘ Coupes 
Noires.’ 

‘You don’t know my master, gentlemen,’ said honest 
Marcassin ; ‘if he sends him, he must come.’ 

And indeed it is so. From my post I can perceive in front of 
us, on a hill from which we are separated by a ravine covered 
with brushwood, the white coats of the dogs who pass, all 
huddled up together, through the bushes; they descend towards 
the bottom of the valley and up again to the ‘Coupes Noires.’ 
Here they are, close to us—‘ Attention !’ 

Luck is on Mr. R——’s side again. I see him raise his gun 
quickly to his shoulder and take aim, his gun describing a half 
circle in the direction taken by the deer ; a shot is fired. 

‘Dead ?’ asks some one. 

No answer. 

The dogs come up, rush through the line and . . . the chase 
continues. 

Ten minutes after, Gerard arrived in his turn; he has had a 
rough race, for drops of perspiration spot here and there the 
brilliant skin of his indefatigable horse. 

‘Diable! Gentlemen, no luck, it appears, to-day. Who shot?’ 

‘Mr. R—.’ 

‘Hum !’ growled our Nimrod, who did not like long sentences. 
It was the only way in which he ever allowed himself to criticise 
a shot. 

After that he galloped away in the direction of the chase. 
Shortly after a sharp crack of the gun was heard, the hallali 
fanfare (death whoop). 

The roebuck was down. Gerard, having had ena of it, and 
fearing that the chase would last too long, had thought best to 
put an end to it himself. 

Mr. R—— appeared much — with his misfortunes, and 
pleaded extenuating circumstances. 

‘Anyone may miss a deer,’ said Gerard laconically. ‘You 
must take your revenge.’ . 

A few minutes later, after having emptied our glasses and 
taken some light refreshment, we got into the carriage again and 
drove off to the other end of the forest, to a vast thicket of 
brambles and thorns alternating with the damp swamps of which 
the boar is particularly fond. 

We had scarcely arrived, when the dogs who followed 
Marcassin put their noses to the ground and sniffed away as best 
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they could. Nothing escaped Marcassin’s notice. Jumping off 
his horse, he found in the grass traces quite fresh. Gerard, on 
being consulted, did not hesitate an instant. ‘They have not been 
gone an hour,’ he said. ‘ Marcassin, don’t loose the dogs for 
another twenty minutes. And you, gentlemen, en avant: make 


haste ; nows allons rire!’ This was 
d . one of Gerard’s favourite expres- 
2s | RET. sions, he who never laughed. 


Sr) FS We started off at full 
speed, and soon we 
were placed in a 
winding path, 

in front of 
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THE ROERUCK WAS DOWN 


the very dense thicket of brambles and bracken, from among 
which rocky iedges, all covered with moss, cropped up here and 
there. Just the place for boars. The dull weather, the thick- 
ness of the cover, the narrow path—all rendered this part of the 
forest very dismal. 

‘They must be in there, a whole herd of them,’ said Gerard. 
‘It is not necessary for me to advise you to be prudent. Don’t 
move when you are once placed.’ 

Having shown each of us his place, he approached the ravine. 
I was the last of the line; for a moment I heard the stones 
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_ rolling under the horses’ feet, and then I looked about me, bent 
only upon examining my surroundings, as every sportsman should 
do who is anxious to send a bullet into his game and not into a 
tree or his neighbour’s ribs. 

On my right hand was a thicket of thorn bushes, with patches 
of high ferns ; on my left, a rock about forty feet long and nine 
feet high formed a gentle slide down into the wood. All at once 
we heard the pack that Marcassin had slipped on the scent. The 
sound, distant at first, was advancing rapidly; then a halt was 
made, easily to be understood. The boars, barricaded in an 
impenetrable thicket, could not be induced to leave it. The 
sound of Marcassin’s horn, repeated by the echoes, filled all 
the corners of the valley. At last the animals, having been 
roused, made straight for that part of the forest where we were 
posted. 

The moment was intensely exciting; with bated breath and 
beating heart, finger on the trigger, I waited. The chase was a 
little to my right, and was going on with great rapidity. 

I heard the report of a gun, then a second, then a third. I 
turned round to see what was passing, and noted, about a hundred 
yards behind the line, the high ferns broken down, the young 
branches flying in all directions under the feet of a number of 
boars who had passed the line and were rushing with all speed 
towards the ravine; the next moment the dogs arrived, and the 
chase continued. 

However, two or three dogs have stayed in the thicket and 
are barking loudly. This time it seems that chance will really 
favour me, and that the chase is coming to my side ; but all at 
once it goes off to the left into the swampy moor in the direction 
taken by Gerard. A gun shot is heard, then all is silent; but 
only for a moment, for the chase begins again, and this time there 
is no mistake about its coming towards me. I can distinctly 
hear the branches cracking under the weight of a powerful brute. 
Suddenly an enormous boar comes galloping up the rock on my 
left, his immense head is visible, then his huge body. Oh! grand 
St. Hubert, merci! But before I could bring my gun to my 
shoulder the beast’s knees waver, and he strikes against a stone, 
his huge head falls on one side, and, dragging the body with it, 
the boar rolls over the rock and falls twenty paces from me, 
breaking everything round it in its heavy descent. 

‘Have you got anything?’ Gerard asked me, coming up at 
that moment, whilst I was contemplating the animal. 

‘ Yes,’ I said, ‘I have a boar.’ 
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Ah! very good. I too have got one, I think ; but here are 
the dogs again. Aprés, mes beaux, apres.’ 

‘No, here is your boar,’ I said ; ‘it is the one I have got.’ 

He smiled, and looking at his victim said, ‘He is a fine 
fellow ; but over there, what have they killed ?’ 

‘I don’t know. Marcassin is with the dogs.’ 

We found our comrades standing round Mr. R——, who, with 
a loud but rather uncomfortable laugh, as soon as he saw Gerard, 
exclaimed, ‘ This time, sir, I saw nothing; I found myself all at 
once surrounded by a pack of black devils, leaping from right to 
left, rushing along like bulls. I sent my two bullets, I don’t 
know where; but I know my business, my apprenticeship is 
finished.’ 

‘By this time the game is on the other side of the wood,’ 
continued Gerard. ‘It is past two o’clock. We may still kill a 
boar or so, but we shall have to be sharp. Will anyone take my 
horse ?’ 

As no one accepted this proposal, we continued our march ; 
but the dogs were so much in advance that it was impossible to 
rejoin them, and we returned to the ‘ Sauvagére’ without news of 
Marcassin. 

It was only towards nine o’clock in the evening that he 
arrived to give his master the result of his pursuit. The boars 
had gone off so far that it had been impossible to fire at them ; 
it was six o’clock when the eleven dogs who had followed 
the herd had stopped a béte de compagnie who was separated 
from the others. The evening was so dark that it would 
have been imprudent to make use of the gun, so the animal 
had been finished with the knife. One dog only was slightly 
wounded. 

That made for the day two boars and a roebuck. 

The next day nothing worthy of note happened. Marcassin 
killed a fox andI a roebuck. The boars could not be’ roused, 
but the following morning, on arriving in the woods, we were not 
a little surprised to see Marcassin, who had left before daybreak, 
sitting on the border of a ditch, seemingly in deep conversation 
with a peasant. ‘It is you, Braco, is it?’ said Gerard, in answer 
to the peasant’s good-day ; ‘ what’s happened, Marcassin ?’ 

‘ Master,’ answered Marcassin, ‘ Braco has just seen a whole 
herd of boars go into the woods of the Petit Marais, and I 
thought we might as well go for these as any others.’ 

‘There are twenty-five of them at least, Monsieur Gerard,’ 
added Braco; ‘I saw them go off, and, not an hour ago, they 
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were still on this path. There are big ones and little ones, 
Monsieur Gerard.’ 

‘ Let us be off, then, and quickly,’ said Gerard ; and putting his 
hand in his pocket he liberally rewarded Braco, as was his custom, 
for the good news. 

We hastened towards the part of the forest where we were to 
take up our posts. Gerard, with a shake of the reins, leapt the 
ditch and disappeared in the wood. We had not gone far when 
we heard the noise of the chase approaching us—to our great 
surprise, for we had not expected to come up with it so soon. 
We walked faster and faster, and at last set off running as hard 
as we could, in order to reach the path where we were to be 
posted, and over which the boars would have to come to gain the 
thicket behind. The post that had been assigned to me was an 
excellent pass known by the name of ‘ Etraillat.’ It had 
formerly been a sort of quarry, now covered up with huge pieces 
of rock and thick brambles. I was close upon it, when all at 
once I saw Gerard arrive at full speed from the opposite side, 
jump off his horse, throw down his horn with marvellous 
promptness, and run and hide himself behind one of these rocks. 
It was time—the boars were on him. Dashing along they rush 
through the line, a shot is fired. I see a boar roll over, another 
shot and the whole herd rush by, three, four, ten animals pass 
with giddy speed, another jumps from a rock, rolls over, gets up 
again and disappears. I could not possibly count the number of 
the black brutes as they come storming along, appearing and dis- 
appearing the same minute. 

Gerard had only been able to fire two shots. Coming up to 
him, for the first time in my life I see him smiling. Two huge 
beasts, one dead on the road, another struggling in a ditch. A 
little way beyond lies a grand old fellow with his backbone 
broken. Such is the sight which offers itself to my eyes, and 
which I shall never forget. ‘Unio, dewzidi, tercinet,’ exclaimed 
Gerard pointing to his three victims It was his way of 
counting when he was in a particularly good humour. 

Three huge boars all lying in a space of twenty yards and 
brought down by two shots. That was indeed a stroke of good 
fortune that I envy for myself and for my best friends. 


THE AUSTRALIAN ELEVEN OF 1899 


BY W. J. FORD 


Ir is not a very easy task to write dispassionately on a subject 
which involves the humiliation of our amour propre, nor do I 
believe in the asseverations of those who wrinkle their faces into 
a forced smile and say, ‘ After all, if they did beat us, they are 
our own flesh and blood ; and do think of the good that these 
interchanges of visits have done, in the closer linking of Greater 
Britain with the Mother Country!’ This is all very pretty and 
sentimental, my good friend, but an Englishman does not relish 
a beating, even if it is his first cousin that handles the rod, nor 
do I remember that the visits of English sides to America, or the 
rivalry between British and American yachts, did much to 
assuage the acerbity of Yankee feelings when the Venezuelan 
question was to the fore. Things are different now, Americans 
and English being allies as well as cousins, nor need we fear 
anything approaching to bad blood between England and Aus- 
tralia ; but there is no doubt that party feeling runs high when 
cricket matches, especially test matches, are the red-hot question 
of the day. Setting aside one unpleasant incident of the present 
trip, an incident, however, which seemed to ruffle the English- 
men more than the Australians, our visitors can hardly complain 
of the treatment they have received at the hands of the players, 
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the public, or the press, though the public hardly gave them the 
applause to which they had a claim after their valiant ‘save’ at 
the Oval, which gained them the supremacy of the series. The 
tone of the few extracts I have seen from Australian papers has 
hardly been nice, either this year or in other years, and ‘incidents’ 
have been more frequent over the sea than on this side of it. 
But let that rest; we are more concerned here with Darling’s 
men and their prowess. 

The question that all persons interested in cricket have 
asked each other relates to the position which Darling’s eleven 
takes among other Australian sides. That it is a very great side 
all must admit.: the point is, Is it the greatest? and to such a 
question no definite answer is possible, as comparison is difficult 
when seventeen years have elapsed since the visit of that famous 
side which Murdoch captained ini 1882, and to which up to this 
year the first place had been unanimously awarded. Critics own 
that the weak point in the eleven of 1899 is the absence of a fine 
forcing batsman of the type of Massie, McDonnell, or Lyons; 
also in its lack of a phenomenal bowler like Spofforth; and 
herein I side with the critics, though I do not hold that the 
lack of a particular class of bowler or batsman necessarily proves 
inferiority. In fact the general excellence of the latest visitors 
was so remarkable, that on few occasions was a phenomenon 
required. Figures give but a meagre clue, and though they are 
here quoted, they are only quoted as a matter of reference: Mur- 
doch’s men won twenty-three matches and lost four, Darling’s 
won sixteen and lost three, only first-class matches being 


_ included. Murdoch’s eleven beat England in the solitary test 


match played, Darling’s eleven won the only test match which 
was played out; to enter into the possibilities and probabilities 
of drawn matches would be waste of ink and paper. Murdoch 
had a fine team of all-round men, including one or two men of 
exceptional brilliance; Darling had a rather better side of all- 
rounders, but the brilliant ones were not there. To which then 
is the first place to be awarded? I give my vote to Murdoch 
and his command, chiefly on the grounds that the English 


bowling of 1882 was a great deal stronger than it has been in 


1899, and further because Grace was in 1882 an exceedingly fine 
batsman, only just past his prime, and his wonderful patience 
and skill did much to wear down the opposing bowling and leave 
a gap for the reserve columns to scramble through. To compare 
the sides man for man and average for average would be futile ; 
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those conditions have varied considerably in seventeen years, so 
considerably that no tests that figures can give can be reasonably 
applied. Time-tests afford no real clue to form either in running 
or rowing: racing times depend on the condition of the course 
and the keenness of the competition; billiard records vary 
according to the shape and size of the pockets; possibly in 
jumping only can the records of the past and present be fairly 
compared; but when it comes to cricket, who can say, after 
ample consideration, that Freeman was a better bowler than 
Richardson, Giffen a better bowler than Shaw, Parr a finer 
batsman than Ranjitsinhji, or Maclaren a sounder fieldsman than 
Royle? The name of Grace is, of course, omitted; he is 
worthily privileged to sit on the cricketers’ Olympus, and quaff 
his nectar from the hands of Hebe, unassailed and unassailable by 
human critics. 

Talking to Murdoch at Lord’s on the relative excellence of 
the two sides, I said that I gave his team the pre-eminence on 
the ground that the English bowling of 1882 was distinctly better 
than that of 1899, and his answer was, ‘ You’ve exactly hit the 
mark; my team would have made more runs, and have made 
them quicker—note that, for it is an important point—than the 
present one against the bowling of to-day.’ And even if one makes 
a little allowance for the natural bias which a man has towards 
his own troupe, I feel convinced that Murdoch was right. The 
present side has been lucky in catching us in an off-year, 
especially as far as fast bowling is concerned, and in a year too 
when fast bowling was the only chance. Had Richardson been 
in form, had Lockwood’s leg remained sound, and had Kortright 
been able to play, we might have won one test match, or even 
two; as it is, they couldn’t play, and we must take our defeat 
gracefully and meekly, not forgetting that where Bradley failed 
to pull us through, Kortright might have had no greater success ; 
and again, while lamenting our own accidents, we must not 
forget that the Australians have had their own casualties. Thus 
Hill, the soundest, though almost the least attractive, batsman of 
the side was on the sick list for many weeks; Iredale, not far 
short of being the crack batsman of the team, was in a similar 
plight; while Worrall’s knee has been a perpetual source of 
anxiety. With three men either in hospital or knocking at its 
door, Darling must have had many an anxious moment, for 
another accident would have left him in a sorry fix—his side 
short of a man and his reserves in the hands of the surgeon; 
whereas we Englishmen had an unlimited reserve, and after a 
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certain point our difficulty was only to decide who should stand 
out, Brockwell holding a record as a ‘reserve,’ for, selected five 
times, he only took the field, save as a substitute, once. 

Regarding the Australian side as a whole, I should especially 
commend its thoroughness. The bowling was always good, the 
batting always good, and the fielding superb. It was in this 
last department alone that we Englishmen took quite a second 
place, chiefly in the sub-department of throwing. Why 
Australians throw better than Englishmen may be a matter of 
physiology or of climate; anyhow, the fact remains, that when 
an English out-field held the ball, the Australians generally dared 
to run; when an Australian held it, the Englishman said 
‘No!’ In ground fielding, and also in running, I seemed to 
detect an inferiority on our part, and especially in the cleanness 
of the pick-up. Our catching appeared to me to be quite equal to 
theirs, perhaps a trifle superior, and they could teach us nothing, 
practical or theoretical, in the art of keeping wicket. Kelly was 
exceedingly good, but we have a dozen who are as good as he, 
for he is no Blackham. Johns had no chance of showing his 
form. 

Passing from the fielding to the bowling and batting, I am 
disposed not to lean any argument on figures, but only to use 
them as a support for my own theories as deduced from observa- 
tion; for it is perfectly fair in comparing contemporaries to use 
contemporary figures, when all the men concerned have been 
engaged in the same in-and-out contests, for the Australians 
have met most of the big counties—the M.C.C. twice, the 
Universities, and England, the last named being the only match 
in which none of our men could figure as opponents. I must 
add also that the dire necessities of ‘going to press’ compel me 
to use data which do not take us up to the end of tbe tour. 
Pitting bowler against bowler, we find that Paish and Trumble 
are about level, Rhodes being far ahead of both, that Mead has 
a far better average than Howell—I am trying to compare 
bowlers of somewhat similar styles—Bradley than Jones, Lock- 
wood than Noble, and Young than McLeod. These com- 
parisons are roughly accurate ; how isit then that the Australian 
side has a higher reputation for bowling than ours? Simply and 
solely because our bowlers are nowhere as batsmen, and none of 
them would find a place in an Australian side, except Lockwood 
and possibly Bradley. They cannot afford to play specialists 
unless they specialise in a remarkable degree. The five English 
bowlers mentioned are not likely to get 100 runs between them 
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in a given match; what are the five Australians likely to get? 
Ask me another, please! And the gist of the whole thing is that 
our five men represent four counties, and can never be on the 
same side together, while the Australian quintette is only a 
fraction of a select coterie of fourteen. I might, by the way, have 
balanced Jones with Mold, but Jones would only have suffered 
by the new comparison. When we look at the batting averages 
the results are equally unfavourable, on paper, to our visitors. 
There are fifteen Englishmen with higher records than the top 
Australian, while the lowest average among their nine regular 
batsmen brings its owner, Gregory, very far down the list. 
The inspection and comparison of these figures at first surprised 
and then bothered me, till at last I saw light, the only possible 
explanation of the almost invariable success of the Australians 
being, that all their men were always coming off pretty well, 
while with English sides—not representative sides, of course— 
the big scores depended on a few men ; if these failed, the side 
was undone. Speaking with a magnificent vagueness, utterly 
unsupported by an investigation of figures and scores, I reckon 
that where five men of an English side scored between 30 and 
100, six or seven of the Australians did the same thing, and that 
they had a far superior tail end; indeed if Jones suddenly lost 
his bowling and had to practise batting, I am sure that two 
years later he would be a scorer and a slasher of the McDonnell 
type. It was supremely good fielding and a general all-roundish- 
ness that we did not possess that let the Australians in fora soft 
thing, though even they will admit that a picked side was not 
to be trifled with. True it is that they beat the M.C.C. twice 
with great ease, but in each match all the best counties were 
engaged with each other, and the Committee of the M.C.C. very 
properly refused to exercise its mght of claiming players who 
were required by their counties ; hence the teams that took the 
field were in no way representative of the Club, which has among 
its members nearly all the cracks of our cricket. 

As a matter of style, Trumper and Iredale are the only men 
who show what we Englishmen consider graceful and effective 
form; this only proves that ‘style,’ while attractive to the eye, 
is not essential to good scoring, for the more rugged form of our 
friends’ batting tried our bowling to the ninth degree. Nor dol 
think, heretical as it may appear, that there was any very great . 
cricketer among them, but that rather they were all great, thereby 
forming a very great combination—never, however, so great as 
when things were going wrong. They failed, indeed, to please 
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the spectators, who settled down in their seats with calm resigna- 
tion as soon as our visitors began to bat. Yet they were not in 
the aggregate such very slow scorers ; but it isa pity that, showing 
as they undoubtedly did at times great powers of forcing the game, 
they did not choose to play this style of cricket a little oftener ; 
it would have won them several drawn matches, and would have 
helped to fill their coffers, for I have no hesitation in saying that 
the comparatively small attendances at the later matches were 
due to the general feeling of the public that they were not going 
to get much fun for their money—while not craving for farce, it 
could not be attracted by tragedy in a sweltering summer like 
the last. 

I am convinced, and others agree with me, that the exchanges 
of visits are even now too frequent, and that ten years would be a 
better interval than three; but as long as the fact remains that 
there is money in the business, so long will the business be kept 
on. But there will soon be no money in the business if slow 
cricket is to be the rule and not the exception. It nearly killed 
cricket both in Australia and Nottingham, and will do so again. 
I have heard it said that the Australians learned this game from 
Barlow and Scotton ; so be it, but we never had seven or eight of 
this sort on the same side. However, enough of this, as I wish 


‘to conclude by congratulating the Australians on the success and 


harmony of the tour, and Darling in particular on having so fine 


a side to manage, and on the skill and discretion with which he 
managed it. 
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SHOOTING IN THE SUNDERBUNDS 


BY LADY WESTMACOTT 


THE very name of the Sunderbunds had always had a strong 
attraction for me, so, when circumstances were unkind enough to 
place me in Calcutta, early in 1898, I at once began scheming as 
to how I could possibly manage a shoot there. 

I had not long to wait. Towards the end of January I was 
asked to join a party of four men, two of whom were then in 
Calcutta, the other two, ‘ globe-trotters’ from England, were 
expected in a fortnight’s time. In a few days we were ready to 
start. A kind friend lent me a ‘500 express rifle, so, to provide 
myself with cartridges and a couple of suits of ‘ kharki,’ was all 
I had to think of. Mr. Oswald, who was organising the shoot, 
laid in the stores, and did the house-keeping, so I had no 
cares except to enjoy myself. We left Calcutta by train one 
night, and very early in the morning carried ourselves and our 
provisions into the steamboat that plies down the Hooghly daily ; 
they are large boats of two stories—the luggage is piled on the 
lower deck, and the upper deck is divided in two with a rail—one 
end for the natives, and the other for first-class passengers. We 
shared our end with a fat Baboo,' who sat on a wooden bench 
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for five hours with his knees drawn up to his chin, and stared at 
us stolidly. The first part of the day the river was very broad, 
and it was only the different kinds of native craft on its waters 
that made it worth looking at, as the banks were mere stretches 
of mud with uninteresting flats beyond. However, towards 
mid-day we turned into a series of canals where the jungle came 
right down on either side, except where it was cleared for cultiva- 
tion, or when we came to a village and stopped to discharge or 
take on more passengers. Of course, this part of the Hooghly is 
a tidal river, and it was curious to watch the native ‘as he is’ at 
these halting-stages. If one had wanted to get on board oneself, 
I don’t know whether there would have been other arrangements, 
but for the natives, at low tide, the steamer stopped about twelve 
yards from the bank, then, without a murmur, each ‘ Mahomet’ 
divested himself of his shoes—which he poised on his turban, or 
hung round his neck if his hands were full—tucked up his loin- 
cloth and proceeded to wade to the ‘mountain’ as the ‘ mountain’ 
wouldn’t come any nearer to him. Imagine such a scene on a 
Scotch loch at the landing-stages! With their feet and legs 
covered with black mud, they then took their places huddled on 
the floor of the upper deck, where the sun dried them, and I sat 
and envied them their delightfully philosophic way of taking the 
ups and downs of life. 

- We had an excellent lunch on board, prepared by our own 
servants, and produced punctually at the accustomed hour, in 
the extraordinary way that meals always do turn up in India, 
whether you are the possessor of a cook and kitchen, or one or 
other, or neither. The afternoon passed without incident, to a 
mind accustomed to the East, though perhaps, if our globe-trotters 
had been with us, they might have remarked on the number of 
dead bodies that floated down the river in every stage of decay. 
The banks of the river are covered for miles with the burning- 
places for the dead, but the bodies of the poor are only charred 
and then committed to the tide. I noticed an old fisherman 
sitting on the end of a log that projected into the river, with his 
legs dangling in the water ; he sat with his head down stream, and 
I saw, to my horror, the body of a woman, much decomposed, 
with her black hair all swirling in the water, coming up behind 
him with the current, straight for his fishing line and feet. I 
felt inclined to shout to him to ‘kubber-da,’' as his plank was 
very narrow, and I knew, in his place, a corpse suddenly coming 
up from behind and hitting me on the feet, would have made 
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me fall straight into the water; but I didn’t call out to him, but 
waited and watched, with my heart not beating, to see the finale. 
The current brought her up with a bump against him—just as I 
anticipated—and I caught my breath. As for him, he never 
turned round even, but giving her body a gentle push on with 
one of his long, brown monkey-feet, he made another cast with 
his line, and ‘ kep’ on saying nuffing!’ The body of a tiger floated 
by towards sunset. I wonder what his history had been ? 

We left the river boat about eight pP.m., and boarded our 
steam-launches that the Rajah of D—— had very kindly lent us. 
Next morning early we continued our journey down the river, 
with the most luxuriant vegetation on either hand, the jungle 
getting denser as we got further from civilisation. Beautiful 
palms and creepers, and the red blossom of the palas-papari 
(bastard teak) gave the whole scene a tropical, wicked look, 
suggestive of tigers and creeping things. The air was laden, too, 
with a heavy, sweet perfume, which all added to the subtle charm 
of the place. We eventually anchored at the very mouth of the 
Sunderbunds, close to the sea, where the river had again widened 
out, and a breeze blew inland and kept us cool. We got excellent 
fresh fish every day here, brought us by the fishermen who go 
out to sea; but of sport I have not much to tell. I never saw 
such impossible jungle, densely thick, and so interwoven with 
creepers and undergrowth that I don’t see how one would ever 
penetrate it at all. 

The local ‘ shikarri,’ who had been told to meet us here, had 
not turned up, so, hoping he would—which he didn’t—we spent 
the first day in the jolly-boat going up the creeks potting at 
alligators. They make excellent practice, and at first are difficult 
to see, as they bask in the sun on the wet mud banks as the tide 
falls ; they don’t often let you get near them, and when you do 
get a shot, it doesn’t in the least follow that you get an alligator, 
unless their spines are broken ; it is wonderful how they manage 
to flop back into the river, and they don’t give you a second 
chance, by showing anything more than their eyes again on the 
surface of the water. This small target to aim at, and a bobbing 
jolly-boat, make it a thousand to one chance for the alligator. 

We waited two or three days vainly for the ‘ shikarri,’ and 
seeing nothing ourselves, and getting no ‘khubber’ (news) of 
sport from the few wood-cutters and fishermen whom we met, we 
decided to leave the next day and steam up another branch of the 
Hooghly to the village where the ‘ shikarri’ lived. 

We had seen ‘slots’ of deer the day before on a sand-ridge, 
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with some tussocks of grass, between the sea and the jungle; so, 
the last evening, Mr. Oswald and I started off just before sun- 
down to see if we could get a shot at the deer—we walked along 
the shore on the sand with the jungle on our right hand about 
fifty yards off. We had one or two deep creeks to cross, and 
Mr. Oswald had to take the rifles, whilst I crossed on the back of 
the native whom we had taken with us to carry my guns and 


_ cartridges. We were walking on sand that was under water at 


high tide, and we had gone about a mile and a half, when 
Mr. Oswald, who was just ahead, pulled up and said, ‘ By jove, 
here are the fresh pugs of a tiger!’ and it was so, leading straight 
down from the jungle to the water. We looked to right and left 
of us, but nothing was to be seen, and we could trace the prints 
no further. There was a long ridge of grove and rushes by the 
water’s edge, and we concluded the tiger must have travelled 
along that; but whether backwards or forwards we could not 
tell. 

Less than half a mile to our front was a small clump of trees, 
through which we had to pass, and we observed some pig in 
them hurrying back into the jungle. It was exceedingly ignorant 
of us, but at the time it never struck us that they were 
hurrying away from the tiger; we only thought that in our ex- 
citement we had made more noise than intended, and so 
frightened the pig, and as our deer’s feeding-ground was only a 
little way beyond the clump of trees, we cautioned each other to 
be quiet, and proceeded on in silence. Passing through the 
clump one after the other we got into broken ground, where the 
sand had sifted into heaps, with big tussocks of grass every here 
and there. We kept close up by the jungle now, not ten yards 
off, and by this time the moon was up, and we could see the deer 
coming out to feed. Motioning to the coolie to lie down flat on 
the ground where he was, we took the rifles and cartridges from 
him, and crawled on our stomachs for the next hundred yards 
or more. The deer were very much on the alert, continually 
whistling to one another, and keeping quite close to the jungle. 
We were almost ten minutes before we could get a shot, and it 
was then so dark that, for my part, when we both decided to 
shoot together—having each marked down our deer—I fired into 
space more than at any particular mark. With the simultaneous 
bang every deer galloped for all he was worth back into the 
jungle, and it was so dark that we had to wander about for a few — 
minutes before we could see if we had dropped any deer or not. 
We had not, but we thought we heard one travelling in the 
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jungle as if he were wounded and dragging, so, without thinking, 
we both ran into the trees from where the noise came, but what- 
ever it was moved on; whether pig or deer I cannot say, only 
that it was hoofed. 

The darkness was intense, and Mr. Oswald and I had 
to call out to each other to enable us to keep together. Just 
then the native joined us, and begged us to leave the jungle at 
once ; he was very nervous, and told us that we were doing a 
very dangerous thing, and as there was no chance of getting any 
‘forrarder, we came out, and putting our hammers at safety, 
started off home, thinking the deer had been hardly worth the 
walk. The moon was shining brightly on the sand as we 
retraced our way, when suddenly I stopped, and catching Mr. 
Oswald by the arm, pointed in silence to our former footmarks: 
There they were, Mr. Oswald’s big shooting boots, my smaller 
ones, and the native’s sandals, and there also, the whole way 
from the clump of trees, were the tiger’s! I don’t mind ‘owning 
that I looked over my shoulder to see if he was doing the returp 
journey with us too, but nothing was to be seen. He must have 
been in the trees as we passed through them, and then followed 
us on, and perhaps had been frightened away when we shot 
together ; but why he had not seized the luckless coolie that we 
had left behind, I don’t know. Of course we remembered after- 
wards that Sunderbund tigers are all supposed to be man-eaters, 
because they have very little else to eat, I imagine; also, that 
we had been told of their habit of following one up. I think the 
deer saved us from a nasty accident, for we never saw him again, 
and keen as I was for a chance at a tiger, I don’t think I should 
have cared much about it in that uncertain light—on our 
feet too. 

It was disgusting, all the same, to feel that there were tiger 
so near and nothing to be made of them. How we anathematised 
that absent shikarri! There was no use in remaining there 
without him, so we were off next day, and landed him on our 
launch that evening by the lobe of his ear. He was a hopeful 
person, and soon had us in much better tempers by telling us 
how many buffalo and tigers there were in a place we could 
easily reach by the next day ; so we cheered up, and tried to keep 
off malarial fever with a glass of ‘ Vermouth’ at sundown. 

Early in the morning we were up and walking across the 
fields to our jungle for buffalo; and as soon as we entered it we 
saw some very big hoof-prints that raised our spirits. We spent 
the day either in the jungle or burrowing along the tunnels made 
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by the animals in the long ‘elephant grass.’ This grass is a 
wonderful sight. Had we been on elephants it would have been 
well over us ; as it was—walking on our feet—we could see no 
sky at all, only the grass meeting overhead, and we having just 
room to follow one after the other, along intersecting passages 
that had been made by the wild buffalo forcing their way 
through. One couldn’t help looking at the very formidably 
strong grass sides, and wondering if one was charged by a buff, 
what one would do! At least I know that I thought that more 
than once. We got on to the pugs of a ‘solitary bull ’ that 
day, and he must have been a big ’un; but we made such a noise 
going through the jungle, stepping on dry twigs, and occasionally 
having to stop to hack a way, that we never got very much 
chance of coming up to him. We could hear him every now and 
then, and wind him often, especially in the grass, which retains 
the strong smell of a buff. as he brushes through it. 

It was uncommonly hot work in that stifling climate—one of 
the muggiest, moistest climates in India, I suppose, and there was 
nothing to console us, for though we spent almost a week in 
these parts we never got a shot or a chance of ashot. The jungle 
was so impossible to beat for tiger that we ‘tied up’ here, and 
had a ‘kill,’ over which we sat one night for a few hours, but we 
were nearly eaten alive by mosquitoes, and saw nothing of our 
tiger, though we heard two or three answering each other in the 
silence of the night. I think if he had turned up it would have 
been too dark to see him. The old hands in the Sunderbunds 
shoot their tigers by fixing an electric light over the ‘kill,’ I 
believe—‘ I tell the tale as ’t was told to me!’ 

We now left the lower part of the Hooghly, and steamed 
away up to the Backergunge District, where we were joined by 
the two globe-trotters, who afforded us endless amusement, as 
they didn’t know a word of the language, or what to make of life 
at all under its—to them—new conditions. The Rajah of D—— 
added to his kindness of lending us his steam launches, by 
providing us with eight elephants here—two with howdahs and 
two with pads—the other four simply to make up the beating 
line. They were none of them what you would describe as 
well-trained ‘ shikar ’ elephants, but the old man in charge assured 
us that one he called‘ Mary’ was in every way perfect, so she 
was selected as my mount ; but as there were only two howdahs— 
and a pad is very difficult to shoot from—I, in my diffidence, took 
up a position in the back of the howdah, and, owing to ‘ Mary’s’ 
perfect manners, I ought to have got most of the shots, for if 
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‘Mary’ met only a pig, she would immediately trumpet and 
wheel round, so that I was facing the shot, and the man in the 
front of the howdah would be firing into space! But she was the 
best mannered of the lot—I will say that for her ! 

The natives brought in ‘khubber’ of tiger in two or three 
directions, but the first one we saw we didn’t get then, though 
he met his fate a few days later. There was a family consisting 
of Mr., Mrs., and two big cubs; these all fell to our party on 
different days. The tigress was a beauty, measuring 9 ft. 3 in. 
We got five tigers in the ten days we were here, but all without 
any accidents. I think a beater was struck down one day, but 
not hurt. 

The buffalo gave us more fun. They were hard to distinguish 
at first from the herds of semi-tame ones that wander about the 
‘elephant grass’ too, and one of our globe-trotting friends found 
a difficulty in telling the bulls from the cows. He brought home 
a very fine specimen of a cow’s head the first day ; he explained 
that he wanted a specimen of each, so nothing more was to be 
said ! 

Generally the buff. charged after being wounded, and a 
grand sight they look as they come with their heads down, and 
their nostrils distended and smoking. Once a wounded one 
crossed a river, and we on our elephant stood on the bank literally 
pelting the poor beast with lead. As he struggled up the opposite 
bank, a bullet tickled him more than his flesh and blood could 
stand, so round he turned to have it out with us, and swam all 
across the broad river again, coming straight for us. I felt very 
meanly when a bullet made his head go under water within a 
few yards of our elephant. © 

I am a little ashamed to relate how I got my first wild 
buffalo, as it is hardly anyone’s idea of buffalo shooting ; but so it 
happened. ‘It is always the unreadable that occurs.’ Some 
‘gowlis’! came in to ask us to shoot a bull buffalo that had 
taken possession of their tame herd for the past month. They 
were frightened of him, and couldn’t milk their cows in peace or 
safety. We dropped down the river accordingly, very early the 
next morning, in our jolly-boat, and arrived at the place just at 
sunrise. The tide was low, and we had to get out and wade 
through the water for thirty yards or so. The native boatman 
was told off to carry me on his shoulders, so that I might keep 
dry, but my keenness went one better than my balance. On 
trying to get on his shoulders I was in such a hurry that I shot 
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over his head into the water, and was drenched from head to foot. 
Looking like a ‘ drookit cra’,’ I hurried on shore, and there was 
the whole herd with five or six ‘gowlis’ moving amongst them 
milking the cow-buffalos. There was no mistaking the wild bull. 
There he stood in the midst of them, a grand beast, with a 
beautiful head and crest. The ‘gowlis’ begged us not to shoot 
till they had finished milking, so we waited at one side, I feeling 
that I was rather having my leg pulled in being made to shoot 
such a remarkably tame wild bull at all! It had been agreed 
that I was to have the shot before we started. However, con- 
soling myself that it would at any rate be a kindness to the 
natives to destroy him, when they had done milking, I made them 
drive him away as far as they could from the herd ; but he would 
only move a few paces and then come back. I was so close to 
him—only forty yards off—and he-was so big standing sideways 
on to me, that I thought even J couldn’t possibly miss him if I 
tried, so I let drive and hit him just by the heart ; he got another 
shot in him from Mr. Todd, who was standing by my side, 
and then he dropped. I was just feeling miserably ashamed of 
myself, when suddenly we heard the ‘ gowlis’ screaming to us to 
run for our lives. There were the whole tame herd of buffalo 
with their heads down, sniffing the blood, and considering 
whether they would charge us en masse. We didn’t give them 
much time to make up their minds—we ran, best time on record, 
into the river and got to the boat. When I had leisure to stop 
and breathe, I couldn’t help thinking it was rather nice of the 
ladies to take his death so much to heart. 

I left the party here, alas! The rest went on to Central India 
and added many more tiger to the score. 

I knew what the Sunderbunds would be like several years 
before I ever saw them. I can still see them in my dreams—even 
in peaceful England—with the feathery bamboos, the gigantic 
ferns, the dark jungle, the scarlet-flowered leafless trees, reflected 
in the swift sombre river that is fed with corpses and swirls them, 
with insatiable arms, down to the sea. 
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BY HON. J. N. KIRCHHOFFER 


PraIRIE chicken shooting in Manitoba has been deteriorating for 
the past three or four years. That this is not caused by settle- 
ment or cultivation is evidenced by the fact that up to 1893 the 
birds increased mightily, that being the most prolific season that 
I can remember. Since then they have got scarcer year by year 
without the reason being apparent. Several theories have been 
advanced, the most plausible being that many breeding birds are 
poisoned in the spring by the grains of wheat soaked in strychnine 
which the farmers are in the habit of scattering along the edges 
of their fields to kill the gophers or prairie dogs which are so 
destructive to the wheat fields in a dry season. 

With the view of affording protection to this beautiful and 
attractive game bird, the Manitoba Government has postponed 
the opening of the season until October 1, by which time the 
coveys have mostly packed and become so wild and strong 
on the wing that large bags are a rarity, and it is hoped that this 
will have the effect of increasing the stock almost as much as a 
completely closed season would do. 

At the end of September I got a telegram from the mining 
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town of Rossland, B.C., from Major Pellatt, of Toronto, that he 
and two friends were coming through on the first train and hoped 
to be in time for some grouse shooting. They arrived early on 
Sunday, October 2. The Major is an old chum of mine, and has 
slain many hundreds of grouse and wild fowl by my side in the 
course of his autumnal trips to the prairie. The friends were 
Mr. Frederic Nicholls, of Toronto, and his son Walter. The father 
is what I think you term a‘ magnate.’ He is great ‘in the City,’ 
president of a big Electric Light Company and of no less than 
four railways, and is at present building the Havana Electric 
Railway in Cuba. Withal he is one of the keenest sportsmen 
I have met: an admirable shot and skilful fisherman. Walter 
is a schoolboy of sixteen, and was out on his first shooting 
expedition. 

Our programme was soon arranged for the following morning. 
We had two double ‘rigs,’ as they are called, with drivers. In 
one I got George Coldwell, Q.C. (who owns a couple of well- 
trained dogs, and is the most successful and unselfish chicken 
hunter I know), to take the maynate and Walter. The other 
contained the Major and myself and my friend Shaw Cottingham 
with his setter Sport who had lately taken first prize in the 
field trials. I also took my Gordon setter Fan, a present to 
me after a campaign against the grouse last season from General 
Montgomery Moore, late Commander-in-Chief of Her Majesty’s 
Forces in Canada. 

It was a lovely morning when we started. There had been a 
light fall of snow, but it was fast disappearing before the sun’s 
rays as our two rigs drove abreast over the prairie and stubble, 
keeping about a mile apart, the dogs working between and in 
front of us. Soon we saw the other rig halt. The shooters got 
out and walked up to the dogs which were standing in the stubble. 
A large covey arose, three birds fell, and the rest were scattered in 
various directions. One brace headed our way and pitched within 
one hundred yards. The Major alighted. The birds lay well, and 
were soon transferred to the back of our carriage. Then, as our 
companions had crossed us to the north in pursuit of the remainder 
of their covey, we swung round to the south, and meeting a 
farmer walking across the prairie, I inquired if he had seen any 
birds. 

‘Why,’ said he, ‘just before you came in sight I must have 
started nigh on to half a hundred of them off the stubble, and 
they pitched among the bluffs (clump of bushes) in that pasture 
field.’ 
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Just then Sport pointed. The Major and I got out and 
bagged one apiece of a beautiful pair of pinnated grouse. Then 
driving down wind about half a mile, we all got out, and, walking 
abreast, we beat through some thin scrub and bluffs. There we 
found some scattered birds and bagged them all. Then into the 
pasture, and here, while walking through a bluff, the big covey 
we were looking for got up all round me. I secured three while 
they were darting through the trees, and Cottingham knocked 
down a brace which came rocketting over his head. The rest 
pitched out in the open prairie, and though we tried a careful 
stalk they were too wild and rose long before we came within 
range. We marked them down in some scrub at the base of the 
sandhills nearly a mile away, right in the line of our companions, 
who immediately started in pursuit. 

Whilst we were beating around for some odd birds that had 
lingered behind the main body, shots were heard from our other 
party. A cloud of birds rose, and to our delight we saw that they 
were heading our way. They broke up into small groups and 
dropped into the bluffs here and there, some pitching right into 
the very clump from which we had originally flushed them, 
almost within shot of where we stood. It was now getting on 
towards noon. The day had become very warm, and the birds 
lay well. For an hour we hunted them through the scrub, and 
when a halt was called for lunch, our party had sixteen brace in 
the bag, while the others had accounted for twelve, of which 
Walter, like ‘ All Muggleton ’ of happy memory, had scored one. 

We saw a good many birds on the stubble in the afternoon, 
but they were very wild. Each party, however, added four or 
five brace to the bag, and all reached home in time for dinner, 
tired and hungry, but delighted with the day’s sport. 

The following morning was devoted to preparations for our 
trip to Lake Manitoba, where I had arranged for a campaign 
against the ducks. All around the shores of this lake are 
immense marshes, the haunt of wild fowl of all kinds. It is 
within easy distance of the main line of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. At Clandeboye Bay, fourteen miles north of the 
Poplar Point Station, resides my half-breed friend John Atkinson, 
in whose care I leave my canoe, decoys, &c., with privilege of 
user, I, however, to have first call upon his services whenever I 
need them. John almost deserves an article to himself. An 
excellent shot, and a devoted and untiring sportsman, intelligent 
and painstaking, he is the best duck-hunter I know. The 
intricate marshes are to him as plain as a high road, and all the 
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habits of the wild fowl are an open book. Often have I admired 
the skill with which he has placed me in the thick of the flight, 
while guns but 4 short distance on either side were getting but 
little shooting. Then, when the flight ceased, how stealthily he 
would paddle me through creeks and marshes where the mallards 
sprang from the long rushes, or the teal swung with rapid flight 
round a point! The man who has John for a guide is pretty 
sure to get the best bag, so I generally let my friends have him 
by turns. 

It was 8 P.M. when we reached Poplar Point. A wet snow 
was falling, and owing to the heavy roads and delay caused by 
dropping some boxes of shells off one of the waggons it was past 
midnight when we reached camp. Our tent had been pitched ona 
point. close to a creek running into the marsh. As the ground 
was low a bed of marsh hay, a couple of feet thick, kept us from 
the damp earth, while rubber sheets, blankets, and buffalo robes 
made a comfortable couch. 

After a good breakfast on Wednesday morning the party 
started in three canoes. John took the magnate, and Angus the 
Major. I followed with George Taylor, while Walter tramped 
along the shore and practised upon everything, animate and 
inanimate, that he came across. 

There had been a large party from Winnipeg shooting here the 
previous week, and birds were by no means tame or easy to get; 
nevertheless, when we assembled in the evening the magnate had 
thirty-seven ducks and the Major nine, whileI broughtin thirty-five. 
Walter reported that he had had a ‘grand day,’ and got several 
plover and waders. Later in the evening one farmer called and 
presented a bill for $5 for injuries done to his cow, which he 
stated had been peppered by our young friend, whilst another 
filed a claim for damages done to the handle of his axe. Investi- 
gation disclosed that whilst passing through his yard Walter had 
fired at some snow birds that were quietly reposing upon the 
axe-handle, and three grains of shot had scored and roughened 
that weapon. The demands appeared to me preposterous and 
excessive, but our magnate is as generous as he is sportsmanlike, 
and promptly and laughingly settled all claims against his son 
rather than have any fuss with the natives. 

Thursday the Major had John, and the magnate George 
Taylor, while I stayed on shore to pilot Walter and try the 
meadows for snipe. I must confess that few sports are as dear 
to me as a day after Scolopaz Wilsonii. Born in the south of 
Ireland, I was bred to snipe shooting as naturally as a duck takes 
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to water. Many a day I have shot the bogs and water meadows 
around Blarney with the present owner of that historic castle, 
who was one of the warmest of my boyhood’s friends. All our 
holidays—he from Harrow and I from Marlborough—were spent 
together. In summer we played cricket and threshed the 
mountain streams for trout, and the Lee for salmon. Later on 
we shot grouse on the mountains and woodcock in the coverts, 
but most of all we loved to drive the Blarney bog for snipe. 
And so, owing I suppose to this early training, I will even now 
forego almost any other kind of shooting for a day at,the dear 
little sporting long-billed birds. 

So we got arig and a driver and hied us north to the hay 
meadows. While driving along we saw a couple of large hawks 
hovering along the edge of the marsh, and occasionally a cloud of 
birds would rise and settle again on the mud-banks. These I 
knew to be the red-breasted or Drummond snipe, which go in 
large flocks, and are very confiding in their habits. Even after 
being well peppered they will return again and again to their 
favourite haunts, affording raking shots as they swoop past. We 
do not consider them quite as toothsome as their Wilson brethren, 
and, of course, for sporting purposes they are vastly inferior. But 
they were grand practice for the young hand. I accordingly left 
Walter pounding away at them, and tramped the meadows 
where snipe were fairly plentiful but wild. It is a curious thing 
that though these birds have only just come down from the 
northern breeding grounds where they have never seen man, and 
while here are almost entirely unmolested, I have rarely seen 
them lie at all close. — 

We met at the camp for lunch, and my companion was in 
ecstasies over his sport. He had gathered nearly fifty birds, 
while my bag consisted of eighteen brace of snipe and a brace of 
pinnated grouse. In the afternoon we refilled our cartridge-bags 
and drove a couple of miles to a cattle-ranch, owned by a crusty 
old fellow named Williams. It is an ideal place for snipe, which 
can be found there when they are nowhere else, but the old 
fellow is chary of giving permission to shoot. He says that 
sportsmen frighten his cattle, and shoot in amongst them when 
hunting along the reeds. However, he gave his consent this 
time, and we started in. 

Snipe were plentiful, and my game-carrier was soon pretty 
well filled. They flew too fast and too crooked, however, for the 
new hand, who finally gave them up, and pursued some mallards 
and teal with which the slough abounded. There were some 
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tame geese in a pond at the other end of the enclosure, and I 
noticed that they got up suddenly with a great clatter and flew 
down to the shanty. Shortly afterwards I was joined by Walter, 
and while we were resting, for the day had come out very hot, 
old Williams appeared, advancing towards us with a goose under 
his arm. 

‘Oh, here’s a game,’ said Walter! ‘Good old Williams! He 
wants a goose killed, and has brought it down for me to have a 
crack at it,’ and jumping up with alacrity he advanced towards 
the rancher with a beaming smile. 

‘Want me to shoot your goose for you?’ he hallooed. 

‘Why, damn it,’ roared old Williams, ‘ you’ve done it 
already,’ and proceeded amidst much vituperation to point out a 
drop of blood on the bird’s neck, which he stated came from a 
shot-hole in the windpipe, and out of which everything that the 
bird ate or drank hereafter would exude. I joined the youth, 
and tried to pacify the irate ranchman. I offered him one dollar. 
* No.’ 

‘Two, then?’ 

‘No. I want yees to get out of here.’ 

‘ All right,’ I said, ‘we will go, and turned sadly away, but 
as the birds would continue to rise in front of and around me, I 
felt like Pharaoh ; I could not let them go, and ere we reached 
the fence I had completed my twenty-five brace for the 
afternoon. 

In the evening Williams sent over to say that he would take 
the two dollars and cry quits, but I doubt it will take all my 
diplomacy to get permission within that enclosure again. 

We got back to camp just as our duck-hunters were return- 
ing. They had had good sport. The Major showed over sixty 
ducks, of which the largest part were mallards, while the 
magnate also had his canoe pretty well loaded down. 

Friday was to be only a half-day, as my friends had to leave 
in the afternoon to catch the train for Winnipeg. The Major, 
much exercised over the bag we had made the day before, said he 
would go snipe shooting. Accordingly, John again took the 
magnate, and started early, as they were going out near the open 
water. George Taylor paddled me, and we soon came to a large 
bay which was full of ducks feeding. We drove them out with- 
out firing a shot ; then set out the decoys and waited. In less 
than half an hour they began to return (it was evidently a 
favourite feeding ground), and they decoyed beautifully. By eleven 
o’clock I had over forty ducks, and was engaged in picking them 
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up, when John and the magnate appeared paddling home with a 
boat-load of ducks and a tale of woe. It appeared that the flight 
had been so fast and furious that in a couple of hours his 
ammunition had been all expended, and he had been obliged to 
return with an empty gun. To add to his annoyance, while 
en route seven geese had passed over his head, so close that he 
had struck at them with his paddle. 

I replenished his store, cheering him by pointing out that had 
. he not been driven in by some mishap he would have missed his 
train to a certainty. They paddled off, and ere he got out of 
sight I saw him bring down, right and left, a pair of canvas- 
backs that were coming in at a great height—a most brilliant 
shot. 

At one o’clock we were all back at camp. After a good 
dinner we packed two huge trunks with the choicest of the birds, 
and my friends drove off amid the cheers of our camp-followers. 
We subsequently learned that they had fallen in with a covey 
of grouse on the trail, and bagged a number of them. 

Then John and I made our arrangements for the following 
day together. As I had to leave for home in the afternoon, an 
early start was imperative. I took my two guns, the Rigby 
12-bore for myself, and the Tolley 10, with which I intended John 
should do some long shooting after I had loosed off my piece. 
An ample supply of shells, a good lunch, and two dozen decoys 
were stowed away in the boat, and then we turned in. 

We rose at three, for there was a long six miles to paddle, 
and the decoys were to be out before daylight this time. After a 
good breakfast we pushed off and paddled out into the night. 
That seemed to make no difference to my steersman, who 
propelled us as rapidly and with as much precision as though the 
route was electric lighted. Through creek, bay, and Jagoon we 
stole, till gradually the surrounding objects began to take shape. 
At last we halted, where an island of rushes, about an acre in 
extent, occupied the centre of a channel, some 200 yards wide, 
and this John opined would be a good place. The east was 
already brightening, and before the decoys were all out we could 
hear the swish of wings overhead. Then backing into the reeds 
we twisted down bunches of the longest, and, tying them to the 
thwarts, made the canoe as steady as a barn floor. 

Just then I heard a rush of wings, and rising suddenly saw a 
flock of ducks swinging round outside the decoys. It was a long 
shot, but I browned them with both barrels and three dropped. 

‘Canvas-backs, by thunder!’ said John, as he potted a lively 
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cripple that was making off towards the opposite bank. ‘That’s 
a good beginning.’ 

Then a wary old mallard passed high over the decoys, 
craning his long neck down suspiciously. I missed him clean 
with the first, but the second barrel doubled him up like a 
dish-rag. 

‘You located him fine that time,’ said John. 

It was now broad daylight. Shots were going off at different 
parts of the marsh, and the birds were kept moving. Some . 
decoyed beautifully ; others took no notice of them, but passed at 
long range. They came up the channel and down the channel, 
straight at us, sometimes over the reeds in front, or swung in 
from behind. They came as single spies, in twos and threes, or 
in whole battalions. At times we would shoot till our gun- 
barrels were too hot for comfort. Then there would be a cessa- 
tion, but the flight would soon recommence. What brilliant 
shots were made, and what occasional easy shots were missed, 
*twere long to tell. Four canvas-backs came from the front 
straight to our hiding place. 

‘Four dead birds,’ whispered my companion. ‘Two apiece.’ 

They were right over the decoys when they discovered the 
fraud and commenced to climb. I killed with my first barrel ; 
missed the second, and John missed both! Five minutes later a 
pair of mallards came high up the channel behind us. 

‘Too far for me. You try ’em,’ said I. 

‘A little beyond me, too, I think,’ said John, but at the first 


crack down came both birds, stone dead. It was an eighty-yard 
shot at least. 


At ten o’clock I called a halt. 

‘ How long will it take to pick up?’ 

‘ About an hour.’ 

‘ And to paddle home ?’ 

‘An hour and a half.’ 

‘Then we must stop now.’ 

To me it is always a subject of intense admiration the way in 
which my companion keeps in some chart in his memory the 
location of the birds which have fallen, and the precision with 
which he can, after the lapse of hours, go direct to the spot 
where they lie, is little short of the marvellous. There was no 
difficulty about those birds that had fallen in front of us. They 
had drifted to the opposite bank, and we could count them piled 
along the edge of the reeds. But it was all the same with those 
that had dropped in the heavy long reeds behind or on either 
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side of us. He would push the canoe right to where they would 
be found, without having even to take a glance around. Of 
course, many birds that had life left in them had crawled or dived 
away ; that is inevitable in duck shooting, but of those that had 
fallen dead, I positively don’t believe we lost a bird, and we 
picked up eighty-eight. I shot ten more on the way back to 
camp, and our boat was loaded down to the gunwale. 


A reference to my game-book shows the result of this shoot 
classified as follows : 


Mallards . ‘ . 132 Green-winged teal. . 8 
Canvas-backs . 48 Golden eye . ‘ 2 
Gadwall_ . . . . 64 Ruddy ducks. . . 16 
Redheads . . 18 Mergansers ‘ ll 
Bluebills . 80 Butterballs . 4 6 
Blue-winged teal . . 24 Total . . . . 359 


Besides these we had 118 Wilson snipe, 68 Drummond 
snipe and plover, and several ‘ various,’ among which may be 
enumerated the cow, the tame goose, and the axe-handle. 


— 
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NOTES 


BY ‘RAPIER’ 


I conrEss to having had some doubts as to whether Flying Fox 
stayed. Now, however, the question is decisively settled, for he 
won the St. Leger quite as easily as the Two Thousand Guineas, 
and by doing so did not in the least surprise his friends, though 
it certainly amazed spectators at Doncaster to see Mornington 
Cannon take his horse so confidently to the front more than a 
mile from home. After the race Mornington Cannon told me 
that they had found out at Kingsclere that the colt was a real 
stayer, but, he added, ‘It did not do to say too much about it 
before the race, in case anything happened.’ It is still remark- 
able that Flying Fox should not have won the Derby more 
handsomely than he did, for I suppose Caiman, though he never 
had the ghost of a chance at Doncaster, is a much better horse 
than Damocles? One wonders where Holocauste would have 
been had he lived to take his part in the late St. Leger. There 
is, I fancy, very little question that he would not have been first ! 
Flying Fox’s admirable display makes it all the more regrettable 
that he cannot meet Cyllene, or rather that Cyllene cannot meet 
him, in the Champion Stakes. Before the St. Leger, supposing 
the two had been destined to meet at Newmarket on the 10th of 
this month, Cyllene would very likely have had as many friends 
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as the Duke of Westminster’s colt, the idea then being that 
Across the Flat the stamina which enabled the four-year-old to 
win the Ascot Cup would have stood him in good stead, whilst 
it had not been proved that Flying Fox was such a good horse 
over more thana mile. Now, however, we know that Flying Fox 
has abundant stamina also. 


In the first number of this Magazine I published a facsimile 


of a list of the winnings of Isinglass, kindly drawn up for me 
by Mr. Harry McCalmont, M.P. ‘Total 57,185/., the greatest 
amount in stakes ever won by a single horse,’ was the record; 
and nothing being certain in this world, this may remain the 
record still; but it certainly looks as if the sum would be far 
exceeded by the Duke of Westminster’s colt. Up to the present 


time he has won some 33,000/. Before the close of the year, 


all being well, it seems certain that his total will considerably 
exceed 40,000/., and next year, all continuing to be well, he is 
engaged in four Ten Thousand Pound races, so called. Their 
actual value should be at any rate considerably more than 30,000I. 
So that the supremacy of Isinglass, should Flying Fox keep on 
his legs, will almost inevitably be overcome. The colt, in spite of 
his hard work, looked fresher at Doncaster than he had done 
since the Two Thousand. The morning before the race, at early 
exercise, Mornington Cannon told me that he heard his mount 
went rather short in his canter. I waited to see him go, however, 
and he certainly stretched himself out and went freely enough. 
It seems strange indeed now that he should have been beaten 
last year by St. Gris and Caiman. I do not fora moment believe 
that there is much in the popular ‘ wind resistance’ theory, and 
account for the alteration of form that was so conclusively 
demonstrated at Doncaster by the fact that Flying Fox has made 
exceptional'improvement since last year. It is a pity that he 
cannot seal his fame by winning the Ascot Cup, for I assume that 
his four Ten Thousand Pound races will be deemed enough work 


for him next season. 


Writing last month about the two-year-olds, I said: ‘We 
shall see in the course of a few weeks whether Simon Dale or 
Democrat is the better of the pair, for I imagine that the Cham- 
pagne Stakes will go to one of these.’ The forecast was correct, 
inasmuch as it did go to one of them, though the race did not 
NO. LI. VOL. IX. KK 
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plainly demonstrate which was the better. Some good judges 
think that Democrat ought not to have been beaten all the year, 
and that bad luck, the accidents of the race, lost him the events in 
which he was not successful. However this may be, Simon Dale 
was certainly going much the faster in the finish for the Cham- 
pagne. The idea prevails that Simon Dale is at his best for five 
furlongs, and therefore that Democrat is likely to have the best of 
him in the Middle Park Plate on the 13th of this month. The 
one thing certain is that it ought to be a really exciting race 
between the two. Simon Dale’s proppy forelegs and round joints 
do not look very much like carrying him over a long career, and 
his make and shape scarcely suggest ability to come down the hill 
from Tattenham Corner. As to that, however, it is dangerous 
to judge by appearances. Old William Day has told me that he 
never saw a horse more upright in front than Bay Middleton, but 
he came down the hills at Epsom and elsewhere with the utmost 
ease and freedom. On the whole the colts seem better than the 
fillies this year, but I doubt whether any of them are really good. 
It is always gratifying to know that there is a really first-class 
horse in training, and if there is not one among the two-year-olds 
there assuredly is among the three in Flying Fox. 


The yearlings sold at Doncaster included some very promis- 
ing young horses, and some others which it would have been 
cheaper to shoot than to send for sale. I am told it is really a 
fact that Elsey, the trainer, actually bought seven, for which 
there had been no bids, for thirty-five guineas. The Bend Or 
colt, which fetched three thousand guineas, was a good-looking 
animal, though I thought heavy in the shoulder. The only fault 
that could be found with the beautiful little daughter of 
Isinglass and La Fléche was her lack of size, though she is by 
no means too small to win races. I do not suppose we shall 
ever cease to hear the familiar argument that no yearling is 
worth more than a thousand, adduced by some writer who 
names a long string of high-priced failures, and answered by 
someone else who shows that some of the most expensive 
animals ever bought at auction—La Fléche for instance—have 
been ridiculously cheap. Everything depends upon a variety of 
circumstances, with luck prominent amongst them. One always 
hopes that our English-bred horses will hold their own against 
American and Colonial importations. I am convinced that the 
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success of these latter depends in a great measure upon the 
paddocks in which they and their dams pass their early days. 
It is a wonder that young horses should thrive at all in some of 
the paddocks into which young stock are put in England, with 
scanty, coarse herbage and stained ground; and yet I believe 
that Eaton Hall is very badly equipped in this matter, not- 
withstanding which the Duke of Westminster’s animals do 
so well year after year. This looks like an argument against 


my theory ; but I am corivinced there is a good deal in it never- 
theless. 


Elsewhere in this number is an article by Mr. W. J. Ford on 
the Australian team ; but the following notes from another famous 
cricketer, Mr. R. D. Walker, are too valuable to be neglected, and 
I gladly utilise the material my friend has so kindly sent me, the 
more so as he and Mr. Ford mainly discuss different points of the 
subject. It will be seen that his estimate of the team is not quite 
in accord with that of my other contributor. Doctors differ ! 
This is the only place in the Magazine in which I can make 
room for Mr. R. D. Walker, who says: ‘ All cricketers who have 
seen the Australian team this year will probably agree in the 
opinion that it is, taken altogether, the strongest combination 
that has yet visited this country. It is possible that it does not 
possess a bowler as deadly as Spofforth, nor a batsman so 
finished as Murdoch in his prime, nor a wicket-keeper quite the 
equal of Blackham; but for general excellence in every depart- 
ment of the game, and the extraordinary patience and power 
displayed in playing an uphill contest, to the visitors of 1899 
must undoubtedly be awarded the palm. This cricket season has 
been an exceptionally fine one for our variable climate ; the great 
majority of the wickets have been hard and true, and very similar 
to those they are accustomed to at home, where it is absolutely 
necessary to make the ball “do” something if a side is to be got 
out for any reasonable score. Probably in a wet season and on 
difficult wickets we can hold our own in bowling. Good and safe 
as their batting is, our leading batsmen are, if anything, the 
stronger ; and by a reference to the averages in the five matches 
played, we fully hold our own in both these departments of the 
game. But when we look at their fielding we have to give in. 
Waiving the question of actual catching, their covering the 
ground and throwing-in are unquestionably more accurate, and 
naturally the fact of always playing together is an immense 
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advantage in their favour. In our own cricket this point is often 
strongly exemplified when a University or even a school eleven are 
able to defeat an apparently much stronger team individually. 
Moreover, without wishing to be too critical, there have been 
occasions when we are forced to acknowledge that in the placing 
and shifting of the field to suit the play of particular batsmen, as 
well as in the frequent changes of bowling, our visitors have 
distinctly proved themselves to be superior tacticians. With the 
immense amount of. county cricket it is almost impossible to 
select a representative eleven at the beginning of the season, and 
to let them play together in a series of matches. But when 
these so-called “ test’? matches between England and Australia 
do take place, every step ought to be taken to get the absolutely 
strongest team possible.’ 


. ‘Itisa great pity that these contests are limited to three days. 

Surely it would be much fairer and more satisfactory, to the 
players and spectators alike, if they were each fought out toa 
finish. Let each one begin on a Monday, which at any rate 
ensures one day’s rest previously. The usual fixture might be 
arranged for the Thursday, and, should the test match be finished 
in three days, would take place in the ordinary way. If a fourth: 
day was required, the remaining match at the end of the week 
would be limited to two days, and might, if unfinished, be decided 
by the first innings. In fact, with the enormous scores that 
now are the rule in fine weather on “ unnatural” wickets, and 
the absurd number of unfinished three-day matches, it almost 
seems better to have a definite issue, and in deciding by fhe 
result of the first innings to do away with that most unsatis- 
factory of all results, a drawn game. With regard to the number 
of “test” matches to be played, most people will probably agree 
that three are sufficient; this would save any encroachment on 
county cricket, except in three weeks of the season, and six 
weeks or two months ought to be allowed before the first takes 
place, so as to ensure a sufficient time for the candidates to get 
into their best form, which would make the final selection of the 
team easier for those to whom it has been entrusted. Thus, 
assuming the season to begin in May, the first match might be 
played the last week in June, and that would allow an interval of 
three weeks or a month before the second and third matches 
respectively. 
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‘In referring again to the question of drawn matches 
there are several pomts to be considered. Everyone is agreed 
that the present state of things requires alteration, but there 
is great difference of opinion as to the proper steps to be taken. 
The change made a few years back in the “follow-on” rule, 
from 80 to 120 runs behind, has not, on the whole, worked satis- 
factorily. It is certainly unfair that the side which gained a great 
lead in the first innings should be compelled to take the field again 
because their opponents have failed to get within the prescribed 
limit. This rule probably lost us the fourth test match at Man- 
chester. With theexcessive heat prevalent at the time, it wasalmost 
impossible for the bowlers and fielders to maintain their powers 
for two consecutive innings. Surely the time has also arrived for a 
side to be able to close its innings at any period in the match: its 
being debarred from doing so till the last day means, in the 
great majority of cases, cricket without any interest and almost 
certainly an unfinished game. Then again there is the question 
of boundaries, which are, of course, absolutely necessary with the 
crowds of spectators. But why should not the batsmen be obliged 
to run out their hits so long as the ball keeps within the 
boundary? If it goes over, well and good, and a four must be 
scored ; but if a low rail or wire-netting (from two to three feet in 
height) were put up all round, every hit inside that can and ought 
to be run out. As a matter of fact, at the present day getting a 
hundred does not entail so much fatigue as fifty did under the old 
system of running out every hit. W. Caffyn justly remarks in 
his lately published volume, “71 Not Out,” that the batsmen often 
got blown after running several fourers and sometimes sixers, and 
lost their wickets in consequence. Now we constantly see them 
standing still, and perhaps exchanging the time of day with each 
other, whilst the fielders are retrieving the ball; and as soon as it 
is returned another fourer is scored off the next ball with equal ease, 
sometimes, indeed, the whole five balls of the over result in 
boundary hits. But perhaps the greatest assistance to these 
gigantic scores, and consequently drawn matches, is the “ l.b.w.” 
rule. When the wickets were untrue and bumpy, there was some 
reason in requiring that the ball must pitch straight to render an 
appeal fatal to the batsman ; but now that by the joint application 
of mowing-machine, water, and a ponderous roller, all natural life 
is killed, and the unfortunate bowler handicapped as much as 
possible, and to get any work on the ball is a matter of great 
difficulty, it is high time that the rule should be made far more 
stringent, and that a batsman should be out if he stops with any 
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part of his person a ball which, in the opinion of the umpire, 
would have hit the wicket. It has been said that this alteration 
would put too much responsibility on the umpire, but why, it is 
difficult to see. At present he has not only to judge whether the 
ball pitches straight, but also whether it would have hit the 
wicket. In the proposed alteration he would only have the latter 
point to decide.’ 


‘Whilst these remarks are drawing to a close, the news arrives 
of another drawn match. Thus the summary of the “test” 
matches—which, by the way, are no test at all—comes out as 
follows: Australia, one win and four draws. There is no getting 
out of the fact that we have to put up with second place, but at 
the same time we may fairly claim that had all the five matches 
been played out, as they ought to have been, we had a reasonable 
chance of winning the odd event. If these contests are to take 
place every three or four years (and, judging from the enthusiasm 
they arouse both here and in Australia, and the enormous crowds 
they attract, it is probable that cricketers generally will wish for 
their continuance), let it be a sine qud non in future, whatever 
other arrangements may be made, that they shall always be 
fought out to the end. For why should all other representative 
contests in various branches of sport be decided and those at 
cricket alone be left unfinished ? It is unreasonable and unsatis- 
factory in every way, and it is more than probable that, were the 
next series to be limited to three days, the present enthusiasm 
would give place to a feeling of disgust, so that, instead of the 
enormous crowds and the intense interest, the cricketers would 
play to practically empty benches. The following is an extract 
from a letter just received; it is written by one who witnessed 
the last match at the Oval, who was the foremost amateur of his 
day and captained the Gentlemen v. Players for many years: 
“In the Oval match there was no proper cricket after Jackson 
and Hayward had made a draw very nearly certain. I believe 
our side might have been in the whole of the three days, and 
am sorry they were not; then, perhaps, people would see the 
absurdity of present-day cricket. They pour some concoction 
now out of a fine rose watering-pot on the wickets at the Oval, 
which makes a sort of enamel paste, and literally nearly every 
ball is half-stump high only. The game is being fast degraded.” ’ 
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